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PEBFACE. 


My  chief  desire  in  writing  this  little  work  is  to  offer 
to  the  public,  as  far  as  possible  free  from  technical 
language  and  in  the  simplest  form,  some  useful 
suggestions  for  the  preservation  of  the  delicate 
Organs  of  Special  Sense.  Many  years  of  daily  work 
in  the  departments  of  surgery  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  affections  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat, 
outside  general  work  as  Physician  and  Surgeon 
in  two  large  hospitals,  have  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  serious  consequences  which 
follow  from  public  ignorance  of  small  matters  that 
affect  the  health  of  these  delicate  organs. 

I have  endeavoured  to  group  together  some  use- 
ful hints  as  to  those  practices  to  be  avoided,  and 
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some  suggestions  for  simple  plans  of  treatment  in 
emergency,  until  medical  advice  can  be  had.  These 
‘ hints  ’ are  not  altogether  of  recent  compilation. 
They  were  interpolated  in  lectures  on  the  Senses 
which  I have  from  time  to  time  delivered  to  a 
scientific  Society. 

The  ‘ Health  of  the  Senses  ’ cannot  he  rightly 
considered  apart  from  that  of  the  other  organs 
of  the  body,  and  without  some  reference  to  the 
working  of  those  vital  processes  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  health  generally.  There 
are  now  numerous  popular  works  by  emment 
medical  men,  in  which  the  health  of  the  body  and 
public  hygiene  are  most  exhaustively  discussed. 
I have  added  a few  special  chapters  on  habits 
— such  as  those  of  Diet  and  Clothing — that  affect 
the  General  Health,  and  I have  appended  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  most  important  Spas  and 
Health  Kesorts  of  the  Continent  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  are  classified  according  to  the 
affections  for  which  they  are  found  most  efficacious. 
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The  work  is  meant  for  the  guidance  especially 
of  those  who  have  but  little  technical  or  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  such  intricate 
parts  as  the.  organs  of  special  sense.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  general  ignorance  of  the 
functions  of  these  organs  should  prevail.  This 
deficiency  in  the  education  of  the  people,  it  may 
be  hoped,  will  not  be  so  common  when  the  im- 
portance of  a knowledge  of  elementaiy  physiology, 
from  a sanitary  jioint  of  view,  comes  to  be  more 
generally  recognised  than  it  is  at  present. 

A work  I may  be  excused  for  recommending 
to  poiiiilar  readers  is  ‘ The  Five  Senses  of  Man,’ 
by  Bernstein,  in  the  ‘ International  Series.’  Small 
models  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  and  Larynx  are  now  to 
be  had  of  any  instrument-maker.  The  study  of  the 
organs  of  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Speech  will  afford 
to  many  a delightful  occupation.  Through  life  they 
will  find  the  information  thus  gained  frequently 
turn  to  account. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  remark  to  my  readers 
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that  I by  no  means  look  on  this  little  work  as 
anything  more  than  a brief  popular  summary  of 
useful  hints  which  may  prove  of  service  in  certain 
commonly  occurring  affections  of  the  organs  it 
specially  deals  with.  If  it  does  no  more  than  to 
indicate  when  skilled  advice  is  to  be  sought,  and 
prevent  dangerous  delay  in  securing  such,  I shall 
have  secured  my  object. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  HABITS  ON  THE  HEALTH  GENEEALLY. 

Preventive  Medicine. — A great  deal  has  of  late 
been  written  upon  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in  educat- 
ing the  general  public  on  the  evil  effects  which  are 
produced  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  age. 
It  has  been,  I think,  rightly  argued  that,  seeing 
the  influence  which  physicians  possess  throughout 
every  rank  of  life,  it  is  a duty  which  they  owe  to 
the  State  and  society  to  expose  the  pernicious 
results  of  many  of  the  practices  and  fashions  of 
the  modern  time.  Since  what  is  styled  ‘ preventive 
medicine  ’ has  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  highest 
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iiim  of  the  medical  art,  the  relationship  of  medical 
men  to  the  public  has  entirely  altered.  A far 
higher  duty  now  devolves  on  the  medical  man 
than  that  which  appertained  to  his  predecessors ; 
for,  with  our  increased,  knowledge  of  the  influences 
which  preventible  causes  exert  on  society  at  large, 
comes  the  responsibility,  which  he  must  accept  as 
a faithful  servant  of  the  State,  of  warning  the  people 
of  the  certain  punishment  that  follows  the  infraction 
of  those  laws  of  health  on  which  the  security  both  of 
the  individual  and  the  nation  depends. 

But  this  is  a hard,  and  indeed  at  times  a 
thankless,  task.  It  is  hard,  for  the  soil  has  not 
been  prepared  by  previous  cultivation  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seed  one  would  deske  to  sow.  It  is 
thankless,  because  people  do  not,  as  a rule,  care 
to  be  warned  of  that  which  they  are  satisfied  to  con- 
sider the  very  remote  consequences  of  bad  habits 
and  vicious  j>ractices.  Men  who  speak  of  these  are 
looked  on  as  alarmists.  Modern  luxury  and  fashion 
have  more  alluring  arguments  to  advance,  in  the 
promotion  of  human  ease  and  the  flattery  of  human 
.vanity,  than  the  sterner  truths  which  tell  of  disease, 
misery,  and  death,  as  the  ofi'spring  of  those  prac- 
tices and  customs  which  society . encourages,  and 
which  our  nineteenth-centurv  social  life  demands 
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of  its  victims.  The  soil,  I have  said,  has  not  been 
prepared,  and  hy  this  I refer  more  particularly  to 
the  neglect  exhibited  generally  in  our  schools  and 
universities  in  the  better  education  both  of  women 
and  men  in  all  the  branches  of  public  hygiene. 
I may  best  express  my  view  on  this  matter  by 
quoting  Professor  Huxley’s  opinion. 

Professor  Huxley  on  Elementary  Education. — 

‘ The  chief  ground,’  he  says,  ‘ on  which  I venture 
to  recommend  that  the  teaching  of  elementary 
physiology  should  form  an  essential  part  of  any 
organised  course  of  instruction  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  domestic  economy,  is  that  a knowledge  of 
even  the  elements  of  this  subject  supplies  those 
conceptions  of  the  constitution  and  mode  of  action 
of  the  living  body,  and  of  the  nature  of  health  and 
disease,  which  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  in- 
struction from  sanitary  science.  It  is,  I think, 
eminently  desirable  that  the  hygienist  and  the 
physician  should  find  something  in  the  public  mind 
to  which  they  can  appeal — some  little  stock  of 
universally  acknowledged  truths,  which  may  serve 
as  a foundation  for  their  warnings,  and  predispose 
toward  an  intelligent  obedience  to  their  recom- 
mendations. Listening  to  ordinary  talk  about 
health,  disease,  and  death,  one  is  often  led  to 
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entertain  a doubt  whether  the  speakers  believe 
that  the  course  of  natural  causation  runs  as 
smoothly  in  the  human  body  as  elsewhere.  Indi- 
cations are  too  often  obvious  of  a strong,  though 
perhaps  an  unavowed  and  half-unconscious,  under- 
current of  opinion,  that  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
not  only  widely  different  in  their  superficial  charac- 
ters, and  in  their  practical  importance,  from  other 
natural  events,  but  that  they  do  not  follow  in  that 
definite  order  which  characterises  the  succession  of 
all  other  occurrences,  and  the  statement  of  which 
we  call  a law  of  Nature.  . . . 

‘ Sufficient  knowledge  has  now  been  acquu^ed  of 
vital  phenomena  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  the 
notion  that  there  is  anything  exceptional  about  these 
phenomena  receives  not  a particle  of  support  from  any 
known  fact.  . . . The  activity  of  this  mechanism  is 
dependent  upon  many  and  complicated  conditions, 
some  of  which  are  hopelessly  bejmnd  our  control, 
while  others  are  readily  accessible,  and  are  capable 
of  being  indefinitely  modified  by  our  own  actions. 
The  business  of  the  hygienist  and  of  the  physician 
is  to  know  the  range  of  these  modifiable  conditions, 
and  how  to  influence  them  towards  the  maintenance 
of  health  and  prolongation  of  life  ; the  business  of 
the  general  public  is  to  give  an  intelligent  assent. 
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and  a ready  obedience  based  upon  that  assent,  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  these 
experts.  But  an  intelligent  assent  is  an  assent 
based  upon  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  which 
is  here  in  question  means  an  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  physiology.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
acquire  such  knowledge.  What  is  true,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  all  the  physical  sciences  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  physiology — the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  begins  beyond  the  stage  of  elementary 
knowledge,  and  increases  with  every  stage  of  pro- 
gress. While  the  more  highly  trained  and  best 
furnished  intellect  may  find  all  its  resources 
insufficient  when  it  strives  to  reach  the  heights 
and  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the  problems  of 
physiology,  the  elementary  and  fundamental  truths 
can  be  made  clear  to  a child.’ 

It  is  to  this  general  teaching  in  our  schools, 
and  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of 
physiological  laws,  that  I refer  as  the  ‘ cultivation 
of  the  soil.’  To  teach  physiology  will  not  be  in 
itself  sufficient.  The  physiological  laboratory  and 
class  may  rather  produce  bad  effects  if  the  laws 
there  taught  and  demonstrated  are  being  daily 
broken  by  absurd  school  practices  and  rules,  which 
are  framed  rather  for  the  ill-health  than  the  health 
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of  the  young.  The  thought  may  be  encouraged 
that  physiological  precepts  can  be  broken  with 
impunity,  and  a carelessness  of  attention  to  them 
engendered  in  after-life. 

The  Church  in  the  matter  of  Public  Health.— 

And  here,  as  a physician,  while  acknowledging 
the  responsibility  that  attaches  itself  to  every 
physician  as  a guardian  of  the  physical  health  of 
the  public,  I may  perhaps,  without  being  deemed 
presumptuous,  say  a word  on  the  duty  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  care  of  our  psychical 
nature.  I may  throw  out  the  hint,  that  the  golden 
opportunities  of  restraining  hurtful  practices  which 
are  offered  to  members  of  the  clerical  profession 
might  be  more  freely  * and  frequently  made  use 
of. 

True  it  is  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  mstances, 
they  are  not  conversant  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  physical  changes  taking  place  in  our 
bodies,  and  hence  can  hardly  realise  the  important 
influence  which  those  laws  exert  on  our  mental 
state,  and  hence  on  our  moral  life.  The  absence  of 
physiological  knowledge  in  the  ranks  of  the  recog- 
nised moral  teachers  of  the  people  is  to  be  deplored 
on  more  grounds  than  the  sanitary  one.  I re- 
member reading,  some  time  since,  a charge  of  the 
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late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  this  want 
was  eloquently  and  forcibly  insisted  on. 

But  when  we  consider  the  many  habits  which 
in  every-day  life  are  indulged  in,  that  produce 
physical  disfiguration  and  mental  deterioration, 
and  which  require  but  the  simplest  and  most 
rudimentary  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health 
to  understand  the  baneful  result  of,  it  does  seem 
strange  that,  when  evidences  of  these  practices 
are  brought  constantly  under  the  immediate  ob- 
servation of  our  modern  preachers,  we  so  seldom 
hear  from  their  lips  any  remonstrance,  or  any 
cittempt  to  dissuade  their  hearers  from  continu- 
ing in  the  pursuit  of  them. 

This  neglect  was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at  when  the  direct  relationship  (that  ‘ double-faced 
unity,’  as  Dr.  Bain  so  well  expresses  it)  which  exists 
between  our  mental  and  our  bodily  states  was  not 
as  thoroughly  and  as  generally  understood  as  it 
now  is.  But,  as  the  idea  of  a separate  and  in- 
dependent mind  entity,  has  been  completely  and 
for  ever  exploded ; and  when  the  science  of  psycho- 
logy, and  the  knowledge  of  perverted  mental  states, 
are  every  day  giving  us  fresh  evidences  of  the  effects 
of  habits  in  producing  physical  changes  in  the 
brain  which  result  either  in  criminal  or  insane  acts. 
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it  is  surely  time  that  the  old  system  of  general 
moralising  should  give  place  to  more  special  and 
practical  teaching. 

We  hear  a great  deal  of  our  moral  death, 
and  we  have  highly  sensational  pictures  drawn, 
occasionally,  of  our  physical  death.  But  there  is 
seldom  impressed  on  the  people  the  dependence 
of  mental  processes  on  those  j)hysical  changes, 
which,  finally,  through  the  natural  channels  of 
decay  and  death,  converge  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
solution of  both  body  and  mind.  Barely  do  we 
find  an  attempt  made  to  analyse,  for  the  slaves  of 
fashion,  the  various  preventible  causes  which  wreck 
their  health  and  paralyse  their  intellects.  There 
appears  to  be  rather  a slavish  worship  of  what  is 
called  ‘ social  standing.’  Yet  this  effort  at  ‘ social 
standing  ’ it  is  which  gives  us  delicate  mothers, 
early  widows,  bankrupts,  suicides,  forgers,  and 
lunatics.  ; 

The  women  of  the  better  classes  form  the 
masses  of  our  congregational  assemblies.  They 
have  been  taught  to  know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  doing  from  their  earliest  years. 
And  in  a sort  of  vague  general  way  they  accept  the 
weekly  repetition  of  the  teaching.  Bo  not,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  insists,  ‘ public  schools,  with  the 
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regular  religious  injunctions,’  our  universities, 
with  ‘ their  perpetual  chapels,’  our  cathedral 
towns  and  increased  services,  our  clergymen’s 
sons,  and  ‘the  constant  insistence  on  right  con- 
duct,’ ‘ our  religious  newspaj)ers  and  their  un- 
christian-like and  uncharitable  articles  ’ — all  teach 
us  ‘ that  nowhere  the  mere  repetition  of  rules  of 
right  already  known  but  disregarded,  produces 
regard  for  them  ’ ? Or  must  we  not  rather  agree 
with  him,  ‘ that  it  makes  the  regard  for  them  less 
than  before.’  We  have  to  acknowledge  that  past 
experience  proves  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  high 
-moral  maxims,  and  the  constant  insistence  on  an 
ultimate,  undefined,  future-life  punishment  for 
their  infringement,  even  when  supported  by  the 
strongest  appeals  to  the  senses  and  feelings,  have 
failed  to  produce  practical  results  in  the  lives  of 
individuals,  communities,  or  nations. 

I may  venture  to  express  a belief,  which 
has  been  more  fully  and  forcibly  put  by  others 
before  me,  that  in  controlling  the  habits,  tendencies, 
vices,  and  practices  of  social  life,  the  Church  has  at 
least  an  equivalent  power  to  the  medical  profession ; 
and  she  will  exert  this  power  best  by  utilising  the 
vast  opportunities  she  possesses  of  teaching  the 
people  the  dire  influences,  both  on  mind  and  body. 
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that  are  exerted  by  the  pursuits  and  occupations 
which  society  encourages,  and  which  both  religion 
and  morality,  were  the  truth  fearlessly  proclaimed, 
alike  forbid.  If  much  of  the  wordy  warfare  that 
perplexes  rather  than  enlightens  with  regard  to 
theological  disputes,  and  the  transient  eloquence 
which  paints  our  characters  in  vivid  colours,  and 
horrifies  us  with  much  that  is  problematical, 
gave  place  to  plain  teaching  of  the  moral  effects 
that  follow  from  hereditary  influences,  and  the 
countless  physical  and  mental  miseries  that  follow 
in  the  track  of  preventible  disease, — from  being 
what  it  is  at  present,  apart  of  our  service  which 
has  its  claim  to  continuance,  founded  rather  on 
traditional  usage  than  on  any  great  practical  utility, 
— the  pulpit  might  become  a real  living  power  and 
force  in  the  State,  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  physical  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  the  nation. 

Habits  as  they  affect  the  Health.  —Lord  Bacon 
wrote  the  common  experience  of  us  all  when  he 
said  : — ‘ There  is  .a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules 
of  physick  ; a man’s  own  observation,  what  he  finds 
good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best 
physick  to  preserve  health.  But  it  is  a safer  con- 
clusion to  say,  this  agreeth  not  well  with  me,  there- 
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fore  I will  not  continue  it,  than  this,  I find  no 
offence  of  this,  therefore  I may  use  it.’  Yet  it  is 
this  last  line  of  argument  that  most  persons  advance 
when  debating  the  prudence  of  continuing  this  or 
that  habit,  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  which  on  their 
health  they  have  had  some  warning.  When  the 
physician  urges  on  some  one  the  danger  or  folly  of 
any  habit  or  course  of  practice,  the  evil  consequences 
of  which  in  other  instances  he  is  cognisant  of,  he  is 
met  wuth  the  expostulation,  that  some  friend  in- 
dulges much  in  the  same  w^ay,  and  that  he  or  she  is, 
or  has  been  for  years,  perfectly  healthy.  The  im- 
punity with  which  a certain  proportion  of  men  can 
indulge  in  some  given  vice  or  habit,  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  proof  of  the  harmlessness  of  its  effects. 
I have  known  a friend  who  smoked  his  three  or 
four  pipes  of  strong  cavendish  every  day  for  years, 
and  who  could  never  work  without  this  average 
daily  use  of  the  weed  ‘which  soothes,  but  not  in- 
ebriates.’ Yet  in  the  end  he  brcke  dowui  with  func- 
tional heart  troubles,  and  had  to  give  up  his  culling. 

Or  like  the  man  mentioned  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his 
lectures,  who  conducted  his  large  business  with  singu- 
lar ability,  and  who  never  drank  less  than  a quart  of 
brandy  or  whisky  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; he  died, 
however,  at  a comparatively  early  age,  of  the  effects 
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of  alcohol.  It  is  told  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  the  celebrated 
chemist,  that,  arguing  from  the  habits  of  carnivorous 
animals,  and  applying  the  principles  of  chemistry 
and  physiology  to  his  digestive  powers,  he  deter- 
mined to  exist  on  one  meal  daily,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  he  did  so.  His  dinner  hour.  Dr. 
Letheby  tells  us,  was  4 p.m.,  and  he  held  a reserved 
seat  at  Dolly's  Chophouse  for  that  hour.  His 
dinner  consisted  of  some  fish  or  capon,  one  pound 
and  a half  of  rumpsteak,  bread  and  x^otatoes ; he 
did  not  stint  himself  in  stimulants,  for  he  disposed 
of  a quarter  of  a j)int  of  brandy,  a tankard  of  strong 
ale,  and  a bottle  of  old  port,  in  the  hour  and  a half 
which  he  allowed  himself  for  the  meal ; and,  thus 
suj)X)orted,  he  proceeded  to  meet  his  class  m 
chemistry,  and  lecture. 

Much  in  the  same  way  we  have  conscientious 
vegetarians,  enthusiastic  water-drinkers,  constitu- 
tionalists in  walking,  sleex)ing,  cold-baihing,  who 
live  by  rule  and  follow  a habit  from  the  force  of 
some  example.  An  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance died  suddenly  not  long  since,  who,  I believe, 
for  the  greater  x>art  of  his  life,  broke  the  ice  on  the 
coldest  day  in  winter,  and  took  his  plunge.  And 
some  enthusiastic  fanatic  will  be  found  to  follow  his 
example,  and  preach  an  inversion  of  every  jmocess 
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at  work  in  our  system,  because,  forsooth,  he  gets 
no  paralytic  fit,  and  does  not  die  of  an  attack  of  in- 
flammation of  his  lung. 

Morphia  and  Chloral. — And  so  men  and  women 
become  opium-eaters  and  chloral-drinkers ; the 
latter  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  this  country 
of  late,  where  chloral  sleeplessness  and  the  insanity 
which  arises  from  chloral  are  more  frequently  heard 
of.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  known  by  those  who 
assume  the  responsibility  of  administering  chloral, 
and  those  who  are  now,  apparently  with  impunity, 
employing  this  soporific  agent.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  moiq^hia  and  its  injection  subcutaneously 
to  relieve  ]3ain.  Morphia  mania  is  a species  of 
insanity  well  known  to  alienists.  And  I might 
multij)ly  examples  to  prove  the  dangerous  ground 
on  which  those  tread  who  argue  from  example  in 
the  practice  of  some  habit — the  break  at  last,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Graves’  toper,  will  assuredly  come, 
and  if  it  does  not,  he  or  she  is  the  fortunate  ex- 
ception to  this  rule. 

Eccentricity  in  Habits  and  Dress. — And  there  is 
the  so-called  eccentric  type  of  human  animal,  who, 
in  order  to  appear  singular  and  somewhat  different 
from  his  fellows,  adopts  some  line  of  conduct  to 
render  himself  remarkable,  and  always  parades  this 
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or  that  eccentric  habit  before  the  public,  the  fear 
being  constantly  present  that,  did  he  relinquish  it, 
his  personal  importance  or  identity  might  vanish 
with  it.  There  are  numbers  of  ‘ Oscars  ’ to  be  met 
daily,  in  society.  Some  infatuated  beings  assume 
an  eccentric  habit,  even  at  the  expense  of  their 
personal  comfort  and  health.  Often  we  see  extra- 
ordinary costumes,  completely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  time  and  season  of  the  year.  Of  some  feminine 
embellishments,  for  example,  we  may  think  of 
Dean  Swift’s  grace  over  . the  rabbits,  and  with 
him  thank  Providence  that  ‘ we  have  seen  enough.’ 
Do  such  eccentric  individuals  reflect  with  Teufels- 
drockh,  Carlyle’s  Philosopher,  ‘by  what  strange 
chances  do  we  . live  in  history  ? Erostratus,  by 
a torch ; Henry  Darnley,  an  unfledged  booby  and 
bustard,  by  his  limbs ; most  kings  and  queens, 
by  being  born  under  such  and  such  a bed  tester; 
Boileau  Despreaux  (according  to  Helvetius),  by  the 
peck  of  a turkey;  and  this  ill-starred  individual, 
by  a rent  in  his  breeches.’  Of  late,  indeed,  m 
theatres  and  ball  rooms  we  might  have  fancied 
that  fashion  would  bring  us  to  something  very  near 
the  ‘regimental  regulation  of  Bolivar’s  cavalry 
trooper.’  ‘ A square  blanket,  twelve  feet  in  diagonal 
(some  were  wont  to  cut  off  the  corners  and  make 
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it  circular) ; in  the  centre,  a slit  is  effected  eighteen 
inches  long  ; through  this  the  mother-naked  trooper 
introduces  his  head  and  neck,  shielded  from  the 
weather,  and  in  battle  from  many  strokes  (for  he 
rolls  it  about  his  left  arm),  and  not  only  dressed, 
but  harnessed  and'  draperied.’ 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  SIGHT. 

Childhood  and  Infancy. 

Many  are  born  with  delicate  eyes,  or  eyes  in 
which  the  power  of  adjustment  for  distance,  or  the 


Fig.  1. — ExTEENAii  parts  of  the  Eye. 

c.,  cornea ; p.,  pupil ; i.,  iris ; sc.,  sclerotic  coat  (or  -wiiite  of  the  eye)  ; 

1.,  eyelids  ; can.,  canals  for  the  passage  of  tears. 

shape  of  the  eyeball,  or  the  transparency  of  the 
refractive  media,  or  it  may  be  the  eyelids,  or  the 
lachrymal  apparatus  which  provides  for  the  secre- 
tion of  tears,  is  defective.  Some  of  these  troubles 
are  easily  rectified  in  infancy.  Unfortunatel}-  manj- 
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infantile  affections  of  the  eye  are  neglected,  and 
the  consequence  is  either  permanent  impairment  of 


Fig.  2. —Section  of  Globe. 

COR.,  cornea ; L.,  lens ; V.H.,  vitreous  humour ; HY.M.,  hy.aloid  membrane ; 
OP.N.,  optic  nerve  ; CHO.,  choroid  tunic  ; SCL.,  sclerotic  tunic. 

vision  or  disfigurement  in  after  life.  Let  me  briefly 
refer  to  some  of  these  infantile  affections. 

Discharges  from  the  Eyelids. — Infants  and  children 
often  suffer  from  discharge  from  the  eyelids — this 
may  be  of  a serious  nature,  or  it  may  be  the  result 
of  slight  cold,  caught  from  draughts,  or  change  of 
clothing,  &c.  This  discharge  should  be  looked  to 
early,  before  it  affects  the  important  structures  of 
the  eye,  and  perhaps  causes  an  ulceration  of  the 
cornea.  Some  very  mild  astringent  lotion,  com- 
bined with  great  cleanliness,  will,  as  a rule,  be 
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sufficient  for  the-  slight  catarrhal  condition,  and 
some  vaseline  ointment  smeared  on  the  eyelids. 
But  if  the  discharge  from  the  lids  be  profuse,  and 
the  opening  of  the  child’s  eyelids  a matter  of 
difficulty,  advice  should  be  had  at  once.  Manj’^ 
eyes  are  lost  through  the  neglect  of  parents  to 
see  to  this  discharge,  and  to  have  the  eyes  in- 
spected by  a physician  before  the  inflammation  has 
gone  too  far.  But  the  one  thing  to  insist  on  is 
2>erfect  cleanliness,  and  indeed  in  all  affections  of 
the  eye  in  infants,  the  observance  of  this  rule  is  of 


Answers  for  washing  out  both  Ear  cleaillineSS  aild  the  "S  aluC 
and  Eyelids.  , 


tions  in  their  treatment. 

Poultices.— Poultices  are  remedies  to  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution,  not  alone  in  affections 
of  the  eye  in  infancy  and  childhood,  but  also 


Fict.  3. — Gilbertson’s  Syringe. 


equal  importance.  A little 
fine  syringe  to  insert  gently 
between  the  eyelids,  to  wash 
the  eyes  with,  is  most 
useful.  Most  of  these 
discharges  from  the  eyes 
contam  minute  parasitical 
organisms,  or  fungi,  and 
hence  the  importance  of 


of  mild  antiseptic  prepara- 
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in  adult  life.  Many  eyes  are  lost  by  injudicious 
poulticing.  It  promotes  suppuration,  and  while 
this  is  well  enough,  when  our  object  is  to  bring 
matter  to  the  surface,  or  encourage  it  to  point, 
as  in  the  ordinary  boil,  it  is  not  desirable  that  pus 
should  form  in  the  structures  of  the  eye,  for  sup- 
puration is  here  followed  by  loss  of  vision.  Poultic- 
ing, then,  should  not  be  practised  without  considera- 
tion or  proper  advice.  It  does  no  harm,  as  a rule, 
when  the  inflammation  is  in  the  eyelids,  as  in  the 
ordinary  stye;  it  promotes  the  formation  of  the 
little  abscess  and  its  discharge,  does  not  affect  the 
globe,  and  is  always  a soothing  remedy  where  the 
stye  is  coming  forward,  before  it  bursts  or  is  opened, 
the  latter  being  a far  preferable  method  of  terminat- 
ing its  career.  Warm  stuping  is  much  safer  than 
poulticing,  but  this  also  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Infantile  Cataract. — An  infant  may  be  born  with 
cataract.  This  is  seen  through  the  pupil  as  a 
clouding  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye,  and  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  operation.  Should  a child 
have  congenital  cataract,  or  develop  it  early  in 
childhood,  the  earlier  it  is  operated  on  the  better, 
and  the  greater  chance  of  the  child  seeing  or  re  ■ 
gaining  vision.  This  is  most  important.  Parents 
often  neglect  cataract,  and  wait  to  seek  advice  until 
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further  changes  have  occurred  in  the  lens,  and 
perhaps  also  in  the  retina,  that  nullify  the  effects  of 
operation. 


Fig.  4.— Globe  op  the  Eye  and  Muscles,  with  the  Optic  Xehve 

(Helmholtz). 

(I  t i,  muscles ; c,  commissure ; o,  optic  nerve.  The  curious  ideas  of  many 
persons  regarding  the  shape  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  its  attachments 
prompt  me  to  insert  this  drawing  (after  Helmholtz) ; it  shows  the  eye- 
hall  in  the  bony  case  with  its  muscles ; the  optic  nerve  with  the  nerve 
commissure  is  shown,  one  muscle  having  been  removed. 

Deformities  of  the  Eye. — Every  deformity  of  the 
eye  in  children  should  be  seen  to  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. If  it  he  squint,  it  may  be  rectified  by 
proper  glasses ; by  attention  to  the  general  health  ; 
by  the  expulsion  of  intestinal  worms.  The  earlier 
an  inveterate  squint  is  operated  on  the  better. 
Postponement,  if  ihe  case  be  one  suitable  for 
operation,  but  increases  the  chance  of  failure,  or 
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the  necessity  for  a more  complicated  operation. 
The  ordinary  operation  for  squint  is  a very  simple 
and  by  no  means  a serious  one.  If  the  deformity 
be  in  the  shape  of  the  eyelids,  or  the  presence  of 
tumours,  or  small  naevi  (mother’s  mark)  on  the 
lids,  then  early  operation  will  cure,  when  post- 
ponement only  leads  to  increase  of  the  deformity ; 
the  size  of  the  tumour  and  the  extent  of  the  mark 
increase  the  difficulty  of  removal  without  a scar. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  tear  passages, 
obstruction  in  which  leads  to  watering  of  the  eye, 
and  often  to  abscess  in  the  tear  sack  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  Early  attention  to  this  watering 
may  save  permanent  deformity. 

White  Spots  on  the  Transparent  Part  of  the 
Eye  . — Children  who  have  ulcers  on  the  cornea  of 
the  eye  are  apt  to  have  as  a result  small  white 
opacities  or  specks.  By  treatment,  when  these  spots 
have  recently  formed,  they  can  be  in  great  part, 
if  not  entffiely,  dissipated,  though  often  we  must 
wait  for  time  for  their  final  absorption.  If  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  without  treatment,  they 
may  form  indelible  marks  on  the  cornea  and  inter- 
fere permanently  with  vision. 

The  Eyelids.— The  lids  in  children  are  fre- 
quently affected,  the  little  ducts  that  pour  their 
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secretion  on  the  eye,  and  which  keep  the  lids  moist, 
and  the  lashes  healthy,  are  blocked  up  and  inflamed, 
then  crusts  gather,  styes  result,  or  the  lids  are  ad- 
herent in  the  morning.  Here  again  cleanliness  is 
the  sheet-anchor.  Lotions  and  ointments  are  use- 
less unless  the  unhealthy  lashes  are  removed  (pared 


Fig.  5. — The  Glands  and  Ducts  of  the  Eyelids  and  Teaii 
Gland  (seen  from  Inside). 

Lach.  G.,  tear  grland ; Puncta  Lachrymalia,  openings  of  canals  to  convey  the 
tear  secretion  to  the  nose  ; Meibomian  Glands,  glands  of  eyelids. 

down  carefully  to  the  margins  of  the  lids)  and  the 
crusts  all  softened  and  detached  (say  with  a 
common  knitting-needle)  and  the  eyes  carefully 
sponged.  If  this  affection — and  it  is  often  very 
troublesome — is  not  attended  to,  the  lashes  fall  out 
or  grow  irregularly,  and  the  eyes  are  disfigured. 
General  Health  of  Child. — It  must  ever  be  re- 
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membered  that  many  of  the  most  annoying  and 
troublesome  of  children’s  eye  diseases  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  state  of  their  general  health,  as 
some  of  them  are  due  to  hereditary  causes,  and 
are  actually  inherited.  Hence  the  importance  of 
nor  overlooking  the  general  management  of  the 
child’s  health  in  our  anxiety  about  the  local  ail- 
ment. 

Diet  of  the  Child. — The  diet  of  the  child  has 
above  all  things  to  be  attended  to ; healthful  and 
nutritious  food,  the  avoidance  of  all  trash,  as  cakes, 
sweets,  much  fruit,  pastry,  &c.,  which  may  act  in- 
juriously on  the  child’s  blood  and  create  gastric 
disturbance,  must  be  insisted  on ; good  milk  diet, 
with  oatmeal  porridge  (in  the  morning),  if  it  can 
be  taken ; moderation  in  meat ; farinaceous  foods, 
rice,  corn  flour,  light  puddings  may  be  given.  The 
heated  blood  shows  itself  in  some  ugly  skin  erup- 
tion both  on  the  head  and  face,  that  frequently 
accompanies  eye  affections  in  children.  Proper 
bathing  of  the  body  at  a temperature  suitable  to  the 
temperament  of  the  child,  attention  to  the  ventilation 
of  the  bedroom,  the  spaces  between  the  cots,  regu- 
lation of  the  secretions,  good  open-air  exercise,  with 
proper  preservers  worn  on  the  eyes;  the  -administra- 
tion internally  of  iron'  tonics  or  cod-liver  oil,  will 
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often  do  more  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  the 
eye  than  severe  local  measures. 

Kindness  and  Gentleness  with  Children.— Above 
all,  he  kind  to  children  ivith  eye  trouble,  and  be 
patient  with  them  and  cheerful. 


Fig.  6. — CoLotrEED  GiiAss  Deop-bottle  of  Authoe. 

a,  bottle ; b,  vulcanite  and  rubber  stopper  and  tube  in  one  piece ; c,  vul- 
canite cap. 

This  drop-bottle  lias  these  advantages  : — 1.  It  prevents  the  action  of  light  on 
the  fluid ; 2.  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  and  dust  and  the  formation  of 
fungi ; 3.  it  is  readily  used,  and  the  drop  is  expelled  when  the  bottle  is 
inverted  by  the  heat  of  the  hand ; 4.  the  drops  are  not  wasted-. 


In  treating  the  eye  use  the  organ  gently ; do  not 
press  on  the  eye  in  dressing  it ; be  sure  and  get  the 
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drops  ordered  into  the  eye  by  gently  drawing  down 
the  lower  eyelid  while  the  upper  is  slightly  raised, 
and  the  drops  allowed  in  from  a drop-bottle.  Try 
and  avoid  making  the  child  struggle ; the  little 
sufferer  is  sure  to  do  himself  harm  if  he  struggles 


Shows  the  useful  and  simple  eye  bandage  of  Mr.  Liebreich. 


The  same  (slightly  modified  by  the  author).  It  is  made  of  a piece  of  linen 
long  enough  to  cross  the  forehead  and  cover  the  eyes.  To  one  end  a sing’e 
piece  of  tape  is  attached  in  the  centre  of  the  bandage.  To  the  other  side 
a shorter  tape  with  a loop  worked  at  end  is  stitched  and  another  longer 
piece  of  tape.  To  apply  the  bandage  it  is  passed  across  the  eyes,  over  any 
light  dressing  of  linen  or  cotton-wool  ; the  single  tape  is  carried  through 
the  loop  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  brought  back  behind  the  poll,  to  be 
tied  with  the  piece  of  long  tape  attached  to  the  other  side  of  the  bandage. 


in  hands  not  educated  to  control  the  eye  properly. 
Learn  how  to  put  a bandage  on  a child’s  eye ; the 
best  and  lightest  is  the  ordinary  dressing  bandage 
of  Mr.  Liebreich.  Should  you  notice  a . child 
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holding  the  book  close  to  the  eyes,  or  contracting 
the  eyelids  in  reading,  or  beginning  to  develop  a 
squint,  or  complaining  of  a tired  feeling  when  he 
has  read  for  a little  time,  with  pain  in  his  head  or 
brow,  or  that  the  letters  run  into  each  other,  im- 
mediately have  his  sight  tested. 

Glasses  in  Childhood. — Few  know  how  important 
it  is,  the  more  so  in  these  days  of  close  study  for  the 
intermediate  and  middle-class  examinations,  that 
the  commencement  of  errors  of  refraction,  short 
sight  or  near  sight,  should  be  detected  early ; and 
an  eye  may  be  saved  from  future  and  permanent 
trouble  by  the  application  of  suitable  glasses,  or  the 
use  of  a properly  constructed  desk  during  study 
hours,  the  avoidance  of  work  by  gas,  lamp,  or 
candle  light.  Glasses  are  often  as  indispensable 
for  the  child  as  for  the  man.  The  child  has  the 
inherent  power  in  the  accommodative  apparatus  of 
the  eye  to  cloak  the  natural  defect,  and  he  calls  on 
this  mechanism  and  often  unduly  strains  it.  The 
result  is  that  it  suddenly  breaks  down,  and  permanent 
deterioration  of  vision  results  from  this  exhaustion 
of  the  muscular  power  which  enables  him  to  accom- 
modate for  near  and  distant  objects.  Proper  lenses 
relieve  all  this  and  prevent  the  mischief. 

Contagiousness  of  Eye  Affections.  — The  con- 
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tagious  nature  of  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye 
should  not  he  overlooked ; this  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  hoarding-schools  and  families, 
where  a numher  of  children  occupy  the  same  sleep- 
ing apartment,  using,  it  may  be,  the  same  towels. 
But,  independently  of  actual  contact,  atmospheric 
influences  help  the  spread  of  certain  diseases 
amongst  the  poor ; overcrowding,  neglect  of  clean- 
liness generally,  much  smoke,  all  help  to  dissemmate 
inflammatory  diseases  having  a parasitic  origin. 

Isolation,  care  as,  regards  clothes  and  towels, 
removal  of  servants  who  are  affected,  may  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  contagious  troubles.  More  par- 
ticularly does  this  caution  apply  to  the  form  of 
inflammation  known  as  granular,  a kind  of  mis- 
chief very  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  to  which 
the  poorer  classes  are  particularly  subject.  This 
state  is  frequently  not  recognised  until  the  ‘ gravelly 
feel  ’ of  the  lids  and  the  discharge  compel  the 
person  to  seek  advice  ; but  it  is  a very  dangerous 
disease  to  neglect,  as  it  may  go  on  to  disfigurement 
and  impairment  of  vision  ; it  is  highly  contagious. 
I lay  special  stress  on  the  necessity  for  care  in 
regard  to  the  contagious  character  of  some  eye 
affections,  as  I have  often  seen  member  after 
member  of  a family  or  the  children  in  a school 
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attacked  from  neglect  of  the  simple  hygienic  pre- 
cautions above  referred  to. 

Foreign  Bodies  entering  the  Eye. — When  an  eye  is 
injured — it  may  be  by  some  foreign  substance  strik- 
ing the  globe,  or  from  a sharp  body  entering  part 
of  it,  or  some  irritating  substance  which  has  been 
thrown  into  it,  or  particles  of  iron,  dust,  coal 
or  lime,  lodging  in  the  eye  or  under  the  eyelid 
— the  best  thing  to  do  is  immediately  to  place  the 
person  in  a good  light  and  to  carefully  raise  the 
eyelid  and  inspect  the  eye.  Let  this  be  done 
gently,  not  pressing  on  the  eyeball.  If  a particle 
is  resting  on  or  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  it  will 
thus  be  seen ; or  if  the  eye  is  cut,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  wound  can  be  ascertained. 

Should  a piece  of  iron  or  steel  have  merely 
adhered  to  the  eye,  and  a magnet  be  at  hand,  it 
may  readily  be  removed  by  it  if  it  be  resting  on  the 
surface  ; also  the  point  of  a silk  pocket-handkerchief 
or  a camel’s-hair  brush  may  be  used  successfully. 
We  often  succeed  in  getting  particles  of  grit  or  dust 
out  of  the  eye,  by  drawing  the  upper  eyelid  well  down 
over  the  lower,  so  that  the  latter  may  act  as  a brush 
and  sweep  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid. 
If  this  does  not  answer,  the  upper  eyelid  should  be 
everted,  and  at  once  the  unwelcome  tenant  may  be 
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evicted.  This  simple  step  is  easily  carried  out,  if 
only  the  operator  is  gentle  and  steady.  The  upper 
eyelid  is  drawn  gently  out  from  the  globe  and  held 
firmly  but  lightly  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
(not  by  the  lashes) ; it  is  then  easily  turned  on 
itself,  inside  out ; or  if  this  is  difficult,  the  handle  of 
a pen  or  a knitting-needle  may'  be  used  to  turn  it 
over  on.  The  foreign  body  is  now  easily  removedi 
If  the  eye  is  irritable,  a drop  of  castor  oil  is  a very 
soothing  application  laid  inside  the  lower  lid. 

Lime  entering  the  Eye. — If  any  lime  should 
unfortunately  get  into  the  eye,  evert  the  lids  at 
once,  and  wash  the  eye  with  vinegar  and  water  (one 
part  to  seven) ; then  anoint  the  eye  with  castor  oil 
as  dii'ected  above,  and  let  the  eye  be  attended  to 
immediately.  This  is  a most  dangerous  accident, 
and  may,  if  not  promptly  attended  to,  and  if  all 
particles  of  lime  are  not  removed,  be  followed  by 
most  dangerous  consequences.  In  like  manner,  if 
an  eye  be  burnt,  drop  in  a little  oil,  and  anoint 
the  eye  well  with  vaseline.  A most  soothing 
application  is  a simple  fomentation  of  carefully 
strained  poppy  water,  with  extract  of  belladonna 
(a  grain  to  the  ounce),  to  foment  the  eye  with. 

But  I take  for  granted  that,  after  any  serious 
accident,  a medical  man  will  see  the  case  as  soon 
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as  it  is  possible — meantime,  perhaps,  the  safest 
application  is  a piece  of  linen  or  lint  kept  con- 
stantly wet  with  cold  water  and  laid  on  the  eye ; 
iced  water,  if  it  can  be  had,  is  very  grateful.  If 
there  be  much  pain,  swelling,  or  uneasiness,  a few 
leeches  applied  to  the  temple  may  save  time,  if  the 
patient  is  at  a distance  from  a medical  man.  We 
should  not  be  tempted  to  drag  foreign  bodies  out  of 
the  eye,  or  persevere  in  fruitless  attempts  to  remove 
them  without  advice.  Many  an  eye  has  been  lost 
by  bungling  and  injudicious  efforts  to  extract 
foreign  bodies,  which  are  thus  only  imbedded  more 
dee^ffy  in  the  structures. 

Railway  Travelling. — In  travelling  in  railway 
trains,  persons  with  delicate  eyes  should  not  sit 


Fig.  9. — HAi.r-GArzE  Peesekvees  (Pillischee), 


facing  the  engine,  and  near  an  open  window  ; they 
may  wear  ‘ half-gauze  ’ tinted  preservers.  Always 
when  going  on  the  Continent  it  is  well  to  carry 
a pair  of  ‘ hollow  ’ preservers  ; they  are  also  very 
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useful  to  those  who  travel  much  on  dusty  roads 
and  in  yachting.  Tinted  preservers,  medium  blue  or 
smoke  tint,  will  be  found  most  useful  and  agreeable 
to  the  eye. 

Dust  &c. — Workmen  (stone-masons)  suffer  much 
from  the  carelessness  with  which  they  expose  their 
eyes  in  dangerous  occupations.  For  a trifle,  a pair 
of  gauze  protectors  can  be  had  which  are  a com-^ 
plete  j)rotection  against  accident.  In  walking 
through  streets  in  which  new  buildings  are  being 
erected,  it  is  better  to  avojd  the  dust  heaps  and  the 
collections  of  lime ; never  look  up  at  these  buildings, 
especially  if  the  eye  is  tender — foreign  bodies  are  apt 
to  be  blown  into  the  eye  in  so  domg.  A foreign  body 
often  enters  the  eye  and  remains  there  a certain 
time  without  creating  any  irritation ; then  the  person 
suffers  from  a ‘ gravelly  ’ sensation  and  fancies  that 
he  has  ‘ caught  cold  ’ in  the  eye,  and  perhaps  is 
treated  for  such,  when  all  the  time  the  real  delin^ 
quent  is  safely  ensconced  under  the  upper  eyelid. 
The  sudden  way  in  which  the  trouble  commences  is 
often  an  indication.  I have  known  foreign  bodies 
of  all  kinds  and  various  degrees  of  magnitude  thu^ 
remain  for  weeks,  and  in  some  instances  for 
months,  under  the  upper  eyelid  without  detection. 

Some  Trying  Occupations. — Many  occupations 
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are  specially  trying  to  the  eye.  Space  would  not 
permit  me  to  enter  into  all  of  these.  I shall  best 
fulfil  my  object  by  referring  to  some  general  rules 
for  the  preservation  of  the  sight  in  those  who  have 
a considerable  amount  of  near  work  or  fine  work  to 
do.  Some  there  are  who  paint,  sew,  do  crewel 
work,  read  or  write  a great  deal,  for  amusement’s 
sake.  Such  persons  can  easily  relinquish  an  occu- 
pation which  the  necessity  of  earning  their  daily 
bread  does  not  compel  them  to  follow,  and  we  can 
advise  the  abandonment  of  the  recreation  for  a time 
as  a most  certain  aid  in  the  treatment.  But  others 
have  to  labour  and  toil  either  at  painting  or  in  some 
trade  or  business  for  their  daily  sustenance  and 
for  that  of  their  families,  to  whom  the  relinquish- 
ment of  work  simply  means  starvation  or  loss  of 
income  or  sacrifice  of  professional  success.  Such 
persons  must  work  on,  even  at  great  risk  to  the 
sight.  Much  as  we  or  they  may  desire  it,  they 
cannot  take  rest ; hence  they  must  have  artificial 
assistance  to  rest  the  eye  and  enable  it  to  do  the 
duty  demanded  of  it. 

Over-strain. — Some  eyes  give  way  early  in  life 
from  over-strain.  The  organ  is  congenitally  defec- 
tive ; it  is  near-sighted  or  short-sighted  ; the  shape 
of  the  globe  or  the  accommodative  mechanism  of 
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the  eye  is  not  correct,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  but 
unconsciously,  the  growing  child  or  youth  has 
been  compensating  this  defect  by  working  at  extra 
pressure  the  accommodative  apparatus  in  the  eye, 
until  at  last  it  breaks  down,  and  the  latent  hyper- 
metropia  or  myopia  or  astigmatism  shows  itself. 
With  others  this  change  is  brought  on  by  excessive 


work,  by  stooping  occupations,  by  work  by  artificial 
light,  whether  gas  or  lamp  or  candle  light. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  change  that  occurs  in  the 
aqueous  humour,  iris,  and  crystalline  lens,  when  the 
eye  looks  from  a distant  object  to  a near  one. 
This  is  seen  at  the  right-hand  side  where  the  an- 
terior chamber  is  shallower,  the  iris  more  advanced, 
the  lens  deeper  than  at  the  left  side.  This  change 
is  principally  effected  by  the- small  muscle  situated 
just  at  the  periphery  and  ligament  of  the  iris. 

Thus,  when  a person  raises  his  eyes  from  a 
book  which  he  has  been  reading,  and  looks  at 
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a distant  object,  his  crystalline  lens  alters  in 
shape ; the  pupil  dilates ; the  anterior  chamber 
becomes  deeper.  Atropine,  the  active  principle 
of  belladonna,  has  the  property  of  paralysing  this 
accommodation,  and  the  pupil  then  remains  in  a 
dilated  state.  This  contmues  until  it  loses  its 
effect,  which  it  does  after  a few  days.  Surgeons 
instil  atropine  drops  into  the  eye  as  a remedy  in 


Fig.  11. — Showing  the  Accommodative  Change  in  the  Eye 

(Dondees). 

many  diseased  states,  and  in  order  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the 
condition  of  the  retina.  While  the  pupil  is  thus 
dilated,  persons  cannot  see  so  well.  This  effect 
passes  off  with  the  influence  of  the  drops.  E ser- 
ine, the  active  principle  of  the  Calabar  bean,  has  the 
opposite  effect  to  atropme — contracting  the  pupil. 
It  is  also  one  of  om*  most  useful  therapeutic  agents. 

But  to  carelessly  place  belladonna  or  atropine 
habitually  in  the  eyes  to  dilate  the  pupils,  as  some 
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ladies  are  said  to  do  in  order  to  add  to  their 
personal  attractions,  is  a dangerous  experiment. 
The  continuous  use  of  atropine  or  belladonna  may 
injure  the  eye,  unless  it  be  employed  for  special 
purposes  under  medical  advice. 

Myopia  (Short-sight). — To  be  brief  and  very  plain 
with  those  not  up  in  such  matters,  I may  say,  that 
in  myopia  or  short-sight  (fig. 12)  the  persons  affected 


a a a,  parallel  rays  broriglit  to  a focus  /,  some  distance  in  front  of  the  retina 
and  resulting  indistinct  image  at  6 6;  c,  biconcave  lens  causing  diver- 
gence of  the  parallel  rays,  which  throws  them  further  back,  thus  bringing 
them  to  a focus  at  ?•. 

see,  as  a rule,  near  objects — viz.,  read  and  write, 
but  cannot  see  distant  objects  without  the  aid  of 
concave  glasses. 

Hypermetropia. — Hypermetropia  (fig.  13)  is  that 
form  of  sight  which  results  from  abnormalities  in 
the  shape  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  derangement 
of  its  accommodative  mechanism,  and  is  often 
naturally  present  in  the  young  person,  and  is  fre- 
quently developed  by  overwork  with  the  eye. 
Presbyopia  (a  form  of  hypermetropia)  comes  on 
with  the  natural  changes  in  the  globe  and  the 
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crystalline  lens  in  advancing  years.  The  person 
affected  with  this  sort  of  vision  may  see  distant 
objects  clearly,  but  cannot  see  to  read  a book  at 
twenty  inches ; he  must  hold  the  book  a little 
away  from  him ; the  near  point  has  receded. 


a 


• Fig.  13. 

a a a,  p.irallel  rays  from  a distance  brought  to  a focus  by  the  act  of  accommoda- 
tion on  the  retina  at  6 ; ddd  (dotted  lines)  showing  the  divergence  of  the 
rays  from  a near  object  (a  book,  music,  piece  of  work,  &c.)  and  the  conse- 
quent focus  at  d'  some  distance  behind  the  retina  b ; to  which  they  are 
again  brought  by  a suitable  biconvex  lens  I which  converges  the  rays — if 
we  remove  the  object  a little  further  from  the  eye,  and  thus  render  the  rays 
paa-allel,  we  bring  them  to  a focus  on  the  retina. 

Astigmatism. — Both  these  simple  types  of  abnor- 
m?J  vision  are  often  complicated  with  a third,  called 
astigmatism.  In  this,  not  alone  is  the  eye  in  its 
antero-posterior  diameter  lengthened  or  shortened, 
and  the  accommodative  apparatus  deranged,  but 
the  meridians  of  the  globe  are  at  fault,  and  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  are  not  seen  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Vertical  strokes  are  seen  more  distinctly  than 
the  horizontal,  or  vice  versa;  for  example,  in  a 
circle  such  as  fig.  14,  the  strokes  xn.  i.  ii.  will  be 
seen  more  distinctly  than  iv.  v.  vi.,  or  xii.  to  vi. 
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than  IX.  to  iii.  The  defect  of  astigmatism  is  per- 
haps most  obvious  in  reading  music — this  follows, 
as  we  might  anticipate,  from  the  nature  of  the 
type.  And  this  frequently  is  the  defect  in  vision 
that  we  find  the  most  troublesome  to  treat,  and 
which  the  ordinary  spherical  lenses  in  spectacles 


Fig.  14. — Astigmatic  Ciecle  (Pickaed  and  Cueey). 

will  not  relieve.  We  have  to  use  cylindrical  glasses 
to  correct  the  meridianal  deficiency.  Headache, 
brow-ache,  tired  sensation  in  the  eye,  ‘ swimming 
of  the  eyes,’  running  of  the  letters  and  words 
together,  are  the  common  accompaniments  of 
this  state.  Lenses  (combination)  to  correct  both 
the  spherical  aberration — the  myopia  or  hyper- 
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metropia — and  astigmatism  are  necessary.  Young 
people  suffering  from  these  symptoms  may  suspect 
the  cause  of  their  troubles.  The  more  the  astig- 
matism increases,  the  more  difficult  as  a rule  is  it 
to  completely  correct  it.  The  earlier  it  is  seen 
to  the  better. 


Db.  Peay’s  Steiped  Lettees  foe  testing  Astigmatism. 


The  stripes  will  be  seen  with  difEerent  degrees  of  distinctness,  varj-ing  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  astigmatism.  The  direction  of  the  chief  meridians, 
whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  diagonal,  is  known  by  the  relative  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  stripes  are  seen. 
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Glasses,  prejudice  against. — The  absurd  pre- 
judice that  some  people  have  against  the  use  of 
glasses,  influenced  by  their  regard  for  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  is  indulged  in  at  the  ultimate 
cost  of  good  sight — or  perhaps  loss  of  useful  vision. 
The  earlier  these  refractive  troubles  of  the  eye  are 
attended  to,  the  less  powerful  the  lens  that  has  to 
be  worn.  This  leaves  a margin  for  future  changes. 
But  it  is  in  view  of  the  abnormal  deviation  from  the 
healthy  eye  which  must  come  as  we  advance  in  life 
that  the  judicious  use  of  glasses  is  of  such  import- 
ance, preventing,  as  it  does,  congestive  states  of  the 
eye,  which  tend  to  morbid  changes,  ending,  it  may 
be,  in  blindness,  glaucoma,  or  cataract. 

TEST  TYPES. 

Beading. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  hypermetropic  person, 
who  is  advancing  m years,  holds  the  type  (No.  6) 
at  a distance  from  the  eye  in  order  to  see  it,  until 
a convex  glass  is  applied.  The  myopic  person 
holds  it  close  to  the  eye. 

These  test  types  of  Messrs.  Pickard  and  Curry 
correspond  to  Jaeger’s — No.  1 should  be  read  by 
the  normal  eye  at  20  inches.  It  is  well,  in  trying 
the  vision,  to  place  a piece  of  card  before  either 
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eye,  so  as  to  test  each  separately.  The  number 
which  can  be  read  clearly  at  20  inches  is  a rough 
index  to  the  glass  required.  Sj)ecial  glasses  are 
required  for  music. 

No.  1. — Diamond. 

For  the  three  ensuing  days  I was  in  a stale  of  anxiety  to  know  what  reception  my  letter  might  meet  with  ; bat 
in  the  meantime  was  Ireqnently  solicited  by  my  wife  to  submit  to  any  conditions  rather  than  remain  here 


No.  2. — Pearl. 

to  comfort,  to  strengthen  her,  to  receive  her  last  -n-ishcs.  and  teach  her  soul  the  way  to 
heaven.  Another  account  came— she  was  expiring,  and  yet  I was  debarred  the  sihall 


No.  4. — Minion. 

think  of  the  rest  of  my  family,  and  attempt  to  save  my  own  life,  which 
was  every  da}'  declining  for  want  of  necessaries  and  wholesome  air. 

No.  6. — Bourgeois. 

sick  almost  to  fainting,  very  sick,  my  fellow-prisoner — yet 
that  shall  never  inspne  me  with  vengeance.  I am  now 

No.  8. — Small  Pica. 

servants  were  insolent  and  suspicious;  but  he 

No.  10. — Pica. 

to  his  attorney,  not  to  him.  He  observed, 

No.  12. — Great  Primer. 

towards  an  abode  that  looks 

14. — Double  Pica. 


Just  as  I spoke,  my 


Ma-ny  tears  have  I been  weeping,  On  the  snow  they  fall  like 


TEST  TYPES  {Snellen’s). 

For  Distance. 


D = 24 


D = 9 


The  numbers  at  the  riglit-hand  side  represent  the  distances  at  which  the  letters 

should  be  read. 
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The  preceding  letters  may  be  placed  at  20  feet 
from  the  eye,  and  the  vision  marked  according  to 

the  letters  read,  i.e.,  , &c. 

20  40 

Cataract  and  Glaucoma  in  advanced  life. — Glau- 
coma is  an  affection  of  the  globe,  sometimes  conse- 
quent upon  injuries,  but  more  frequently  coming 
on  from  constitutional  causes  and  advancing  years. 
In  this  affection  the  filtrating  canals  of  the  eye, 
that  relieve  both  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours, 
become  obstructed.  Congestion  and  over-secre- 
tion into  the  chambers  of  the  eye  are  the  conse- 
quences. Periodical  blindness  or  decrease  in  vision, 
a sensation  as  of  a fog  or  a piece  of  crape  coming 
suddenly  before  the  sight,  a rainbow  or  a halo  seen 
round  the  candle,  flashes  of  light  passing  through 
the  eye,  more  rarely  pain,  mark  its  advent. 

In  cataract  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  be- 
comes opaque,  and  after  a time  is  visible  as  a cloud 
through  the  pupil ; the  fog  before  the  patient’s  eye 
is  constant,  and  he  often  sees  better  in  the  dusk 
or  in  a subdued  light  (when  the  pupil  is  larger) 
than  in  sunlight.  But  as  both  diseases  attack 
persons  advanced  in  life,  and  as  both  come  on 
insidiously,  it  is  most  important  that  the  glaucoma- 
tous tendency  should  be  discovered,  as  the  hope  of 
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its  prevention  and  cure  depends  on  an  early  opera- 
tion before  the  disease  advances,  when  any  opera- 
tive step  may  be  useless.  When  cataract  occurs 
in  old  people,  we  must  wait  until  it  is  mature  to 
operate,  to  ensure  a fair  prosj)ect  of  success.  Hence 
the  vital  importance  of  distinguishing  the  one 
affection  from  the  other.  The  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  the  glaucoma  often  advances  to  com- 
plete incurable  blindness  makes  this  injunction  all 
the  more  necessary.  The  operation  for  its  relief  is  a 
very  simple  one,  more  so  than  that  for  the  cure  of 
cataract,  and  attended  with  little  or  no  risk  to  the  eye. 

On  Glasses  generally. — Spectacles  we  might  look 
on  as  doing  for  an  eye  what  a splint  does  for  an 
injured  leg,  they  give  it  rest.  I can  hardly  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  the  proper  and  scien- 
tific adjustment  of  suitable  lenses  to  the  eye ; not 
chosen  at  haphazard  and  at  random;  not  those 
picked  up  promiscuously,  which  appear  to  magnify 
the  letters  or  work ; .not  worn  when  there  is  an 
irritated  and  congested  retina  that  requmes  com- 
plete and  total  rest ; but  glasses  cautiously  and 
critically  adjusted — remembering  that  an  eye  can- 
not be  treated  worse  than  the  foot  or  hand,  for 
which  we  have  accurate  proportional  measure- 
ments taken  before  a boot  or  glove  is  worn.  We 
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are  dealing  with  an  infinitely  more  delicate  organ, 
with  an  exquisitely  sensitive  mechanism,  and  a 
retina  on  which  this  mechanism  acts  for  good  or 
ill,  just  as  we  treat  it  well  or  badly.  Spectacles 
must  be  worn  tentatively  at  first,  not  kept  on 
when  the  eyes  feel  hot  or  tired,  after  the  letters 
get  blurred,  or  if  any  pain  is  felt  in  the  eyes. 
Near  work  should  then  he  laid  aside,  and  the  eyes 
rested  for  a time. 

\ 

Tinted  Glasses. — Sunlight,  with  its  intense  heat 
and  yellow  glare,  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  eye. 
The  comfortable  soft  felt  hats  lately  worn,  and  the 
broad-brimmed  ecclesiastical  covering,  protect  the 
eye  from  the  glare  of  the  sun.  It  is  Curious  how 
fashion  compels  both  men  and  women  to  reject 
every  warning  of  nature  and  adopt  some  ridiculous 
custom.  The  girl  by  the  sea- side,  or  in  her  garden 
at  work,  free  from  fashion’s  thraldom,  enjoys  her 
ramble  or  her  amateur  labour  well  protected  by  her 
broad-leafed  straw  hat.  But  when  she  appears 
in  the  street  it  must  be  cast  aside,  and  the  parasol 
or  veil,  which  latter  has  its  own  disadvantages, 
takes  its  place.  Why  it  should  be  so,  save  that 
fashion  wills  it,  there  is  no  reason.  For  the  days 
of  bright  sunlight  and  glare,  both  men  and  women 
should  wear  other  head-gear  than  chimney  pots. 
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turbans,  or  many  other  of  the  various  fanciful 
forms  now  adopted.  Tinted  glasses  both  as  spec- 
tacles and  preservers  are  often  very  grateful  to 
the  eyes.  Medium  smoke  tint  is  perhaps  the  best, 
or  any  of  the  varying  shades  of  blue.  In  working 
by  artificial  light,  and  in  the  sun’s  glare,  such 
protectors  are  of  great  benefit. 

I wish  to  sum  up  these  few  hints  about  glasses 
by  saying  that,  as  there  is  no  more  difficult  and 
tedious  part  of  the  oculist’s  work  than  the  prescrib- 
ing of  glasses  and  arriving  at  the  right  kind,  as  in 
many  difficult  cases  of  astigmatism,  &c.,  so  there  is 
nothing  so  vital  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  an  eye 
as  the  choice  of  a lens ; and,  speaking  generally,  in 
no  way  are  eyes  more  frequently  injured  than  by 
the  injudicious  selection  of  glasses. 

Stooping. — Stooping  occupations  are  injurious 
to  many  eyes.  The  organ  becomes  congested,  and 
if  this  is  made  a habit,  as  in  gardening  for  example, 
the  effect  is  most  injurious.  Stooping  constantly 
over  low  desks  also  is  not  good.  The  desk  should 
be  made  so  as  to  be  nearly  level  with  the  eye,  or  a 
small  desk  constructed  to  fit  on  the  office  desk,  and 
the  book  or  paper  placed  on  it.  Beading  in  bed  is 
not  good.  Beading  by  defective  light  or  by  fire- 
light is  very  bad  for  the  eye. 
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The  person  should  sit,  in  reading  or  writing,  so 
that  the  light  may  fall  on  the  book  or  desk,  not 


on  the  face.  He  should  sit 
with  his  back  to  the  sun- 
light. 

It  is  better  at  night  to 
have  a good  argand  lamp 
behind  the  reader,  and  the 
book  should  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  eye. 

Office  Work. — In  offices 
green  shades  over  the  lamps 
will  be  found  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  the  proper  ven- 
tilation of  all  offices,  for 
reasons  independent  of  the 
Fig.  15.  sight,  especially  where  much 

Eepresents  a pretty  lamp  for  read-  . , rn,  ■, 

ing purposes,  with  green  shade,  §aS  IS  COllSUmed.  Ihe  desk 
made  by  Mr.Pillischer,  optician, 

New  Bond  Street.  Itbimnsoil.  should  be  SO  COUStrUCted 
It  IS  not  heating  to  the  head  or 

that  there  need  be  no  pro- 
longed stooping  over  it. 

Electric  Light  Effects  on  the  Eye. — Though  symp- 
toms simulating ‘snow-blindness’  have  been  observed 
in  some  few  instances  in  the  employh  in  electric-light 
works,  it  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  this  fact  that. 
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when  properly  subdued  and  placed,  the  incandescent 
electric  light  is  more  harmful  to  the  sight  than  gas- 
light. The  incandescent  electric  hght  has  two  great 
advantages  : {a)  it  does  not  give  out  more  than  half 
the  heat  of  gas ; {h)  it  does  not  flicker.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  .obvious  superiority  of  electric  light- 
ing over  gas  for  domestic  piu’poses — viz.  the  non- 
consumption of  oxygen  and  absence  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  is,  however,  a matter  affecting  the 
general  health  rather  than  the  sight.  I have 
known  the  pale  looks  of  an  entire  family  vanish 
when  the  dining-room  in'  which  they  sat  each  night 
was  carefully  ventilated  and  exit  tubes  for  the 
heated  air  were  constructed.  The  re-breathing  of 
respired  air  is  injurious  to  health.  How  much 
more  so  if  the  re-breathed  air  is  loaded  with  the 
j)roducts  of  combustion  ? Petroleum  does  not  dry 
the  eyes  as  much  as  gas.  Candles  of  all  kinds 
are  still  more  heat-producing  than  gas.  The  es- 
sentials we  require  in  a good  light  for  the  eye  are 
(1)  absence  of  heating  rays,  (2)  sufficient  intensity, 
(3)  steadiness  in  the  light,  (4)  that  it  must  not 
consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air  we  breathe,  (5)  its 
easy  control  and  regulation.  While  it  is  premature 
yet  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  electric  light 
for  reading  or  other  purposes,  still,  having  seen  the 
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Fig.  16. — Electeic  Heading 
Lamp,  with  Globe. 
(From  E.  Hammond.) 


beautiful  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Bobert  Ham- 
mond’s house  at  High- 
gate  is  lighted  by  means 
of  electricity,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  lights, 


Fig.  17. — The  Bueneb  to  same. 
(From  K.  Hammond.) 

their  illuminating  power 
and  steadiness  of  con- 
trol, I feel  that  the  elec- 
tric light,  if  not  in  every 
j)articular,  can  in  most 
of  the  above-mentioned 
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essentials  be  made  a safer  light  for  the  eye  and 
health  generally  than  gasd 

I figure  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hammond 
one  of  his  reading  lamps,  with  the  globe,  which 
can  be  had  of  any  tint. 

Eye-shades. — The  wearing  of  shades  over  the  eye 
when  it  is  inflamed  requires  a word  of  advice. 

Many  of  these  ‘ eye- 
shades  ’ do  not  cover  both 
eyes ; better  that  they 
should  protect  both  (as  a Ij  , , 
rule),  and  hence  provide  v 
for  the  great  sympathy 
that  exists  between  the  /■ 

t 

eyes.  So  also  they  should 

be  stiff  enough  to  stand  Fig.  is. 

well  out  from  the  eye,  and  Ameeican  Eye-shade. 

not  fall  on  it  to  collect  discharge,  and  perhaps 
permit  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  shade 
to  get  into  the  eye,  and  also  to  heat  the  e^^e. 
A capital  shade  can  be  made  out  of  stiff  brown 
card  or  paper. 

Dipping  the  Eyes  in  Cold  Water. — Many  persons 


* Were  the  glass  of  the  smaller  globe  tinted  a pale  blue  or 
green,  this  would  prevent  much  of  the  unpleasant  effect  on  the  • 
retina  when  the  incandescent  light  is  looked  at  for  any  time. 


E 
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fancy  that  dipping  the  eyes  in  cold  water  strengthens 
them.  The  immediate  bracing  and  astringent  effect 
of  the  water  is  deceptive.  The  blood-vessels  become 
secondarily  congested,  and  have  a tendency  to  re- 
main so.  It  is  a practice  to  be  condemned.  But 
douches  which  play  in  a very  fine  spray  on  the 
eyes  have  a different  effect.  They  are  constructed 
on  the  syphon  principle,  and  the  spray  may  be 


Fig.  19. — Stiff  Glazed  Bbown  Papeb  Shade,  cut  out  of  one 
PIECE,  TO  Cover  both  Eyes  or  one. 

A B to  carry  round  the  head  and  to  pin  to  C,  which  covers  the  eyes. 


allowed  to  play  on  the  closed  eyelids  for  a few 
minutes  night  and  morning.  A small  piece  of 
waterproof  is  placed  underneath  the  neck,  and  the 
patient  sits  erect  (fig.  20). 

Colour  Blindness. — There  is  not  space  in  a 
work  of  this  nature  to  enter  into  the  nature  and 
cause  of  colour  blindness.  This  will  be  found 
discussed  in  any  work  on  physiology.  Briefly,  and 


A 
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or  practical  purposes,  we  may  look  on  it  as  a 
congenital  defect  or  deficiency  in  certain  retinal 

1 

elements  which  usually  respond  to  the  stimulus 
of  a particular  colour  of  the  sj)ectrum.  A sombre 
drab  colour  Dr.  Dalton  was  not  able  to  distinguish 
from  a flaming  red,  when  he 
purchased  and  appeared  in 
a pair  of  scarlet  breeches 
quite  unconscious  of  his 
error.  In  these  days  of  rail- 
way travelling  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  lives 'of  rail- 
way passengers  on  correct 
and  rapid  signalling,  the  im- 
portance of  detecting  this 
defect  is  obvious.  The  colour 
blindness  of  some  persons  is 
shown  in  the  absurdity  of 
their  contrasts  in  matters  of 
dress.  Persons  can,  in  a 
ready  way,  be  tested  for  colour  blindness  by  placing 
before  them  some  skeins  of  Berlin  wool  of  various 
colours,  and  making  them  pick  quickly  out  the 
various  shades  of  green,  and  red  or  pink,  &c. 

Tobacco,  its  Effect  on  the  Eye. — There  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of 


Fig.  20. — Syphon  Eyk- 

DOUCHE  OF  PiLLISCHER. 
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tol)acco  on  the  eyes  in  a certain  proportion  of 
cases.  I have  often  seen  the  eye  either  become 
permanently  blind  or  threatened  with  blindness  in 
hard  smokers.  I have  likewise  frequently  seen  all 
the  premonitory  symptoms  disappear  on  the  total 
relinquishment  of  the  habit.  Such  patients  go  on 


Fig.  21.— Optic  Nerve  of  He.vlth. 


from  bad  to  worse  when  the  habit  is  persisted  in. 
These  drawings  show  (fig.  21)  the  optic  nerve  of  a 
healthy  eye,  and  (fig.  22)  that  of  a patient  afflicted  with 
tobacco  blindness.  Unfortunately  in  its  final  stages 
it  is  a disease  for  which  medical  skill  or  art  can  do 
l)ut  little.  The  person  threatened  sees  at  first  a 
little  dimly  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  then 
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specks^  appear  before  the  eyes,  or  a sense  of  tog; 
the  vision  becomes  more  affected,  large  type  is  seen 
only  with  ditffcnlty,  the  ordinary  occupations  have 
to  be  relinquished,  perhaps  other  symptoms  become 


Fig.  22. — Optic  Nerve  op  Patient  suffering  from  Alcoholic 
AND  Tobacco  Amblyopia. 


manifest,  the  person  sees  part  of  an  object  only,  or 
a fixed  dark  spot  appears  between  bun  and  an 

' The  floating  particles  seen  on  looking  at  a white  surface  or 
at  the  clear  sky  are  quite  different  from  the  dark  specks  here  re- 
ferred to.  The  former,  or  ‘ muscie  volitantes,’  occur  after  fatigue, 
when  the  stomach  is  disarranged,  and  in  various  states  of  the 
nervous  system.  These  are,  as  a rule,  purely  physiological,  and 
have  not  the  important  significance  of  the  objective  bodies  seen 
in  organic  changes  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  and  which 
are  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
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object.  When  we,  examine  the  retina  with  the 
ophthalmoscoiDe,  manifest  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  nervous  structure ; it  is  atrophied,  the  blood- 
vessels are  altered,  and  so  a sort  of  blanching  of  the 
nerve  and  retina  has  occurred. 

Alcohol. — Much  the  same  changes,  accompanied 
by  nearly  similar  symptoms,  differing  only  in  the 
time  of  day  that  the  dimness  is  felt,  the  fact  of  one 
or  both  eyes  being  attacked  at  first,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  disease  advances,  attend  the  in- 
ordinate use  of  alcohol.  But  as  many  inveterate 
smokers  are  chronic  tipplers,  we  frequently  find  that 
the  symptoms  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  amblyopia 
are  combined.  It  appears  from  some  late  statistics 
that  the  effects  of  tobacco,  when  it  is  taken  in 
excess,  are  more  apt  to  be  developed  rapidly  than 
when  alcohol  is  also  used.  Hence  eye  troubles  are 
found  more  frequently  in  inveterate  smokers  who 
do  not  take  any  alcohol  than  in  those  who  take 
some.  The  practical  hint  deducible  from  the  state- 
ment of  these  facts  is  easily  given.  If  we  wish  to 
avoid  any  risk  of  alcoholic  or  tobacco  blindness,  we 
must  avoid  excess  of  both  these  luxuries.  Should 
the  eye  unfortunately  be  threatened  from  either, 
we  must  relinquish  the  use  of  both  in  toto. 
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THE  HEARING. 

The  ear  is  too  intricate  an  organ  to  attempt  any 
brief  description  of.  Fig.  23  merely  gives  the 


Fig.  23. — The  Attditort  Passage,  with  the  Middle  and 
Internal  Ear  and  Eustachian  Tube  (Bernstein). 


D,  external  ear  passage  ; c,  membrane ; B B,  middle  ear  ; o r.,  openings  into  the 
internal  ear  ; L A,  internal  ear  ; L,  labyrinth ; A,  cochlea ; B,  Eustachian 
» tube. 

relative  position  of  the  external  ear,  the  external 
passage,  the  tympanum  or  drum,  the  tympanic 
cavity  or  middle  ear,  the  internal  ear,  the  Eusta- 


it 
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cbian  tube  or  passage  leading  to  the  throat.  I may 
just  notice  a few  points  of  importance.  First,  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  direct  continuity  of  the  skin 
of  the  external  ear  with  that  of  the  passage  lead- 
ing into  the  drumhead,  or  membrane ; hence  the 
readiness  with  which  affections  spread  from  the 
external  ear  and  passage  to  the  tympanic  cavity. 


Fig.  24. — The  Bar. 

e.,  external  ear ; m.,  meatus  or  passage  into  drumhead  or  membrane  (d.)  closing 
the  middle  ear  (m.e.)  and  ossicles  (o.)  ; h,  labyrinth ; Eustachian  tube  lead- 
ing from  the  back  of  the  nose  and  the  throat  to  the  ear. 

Secondly,  the  short  distance  from  the  external 
aperture  to  the  drum  cavity  and  the  conical  shape 
of  the  passage  (first  contracting  and  then  widening 
out),  as  also  its  close  contiguity  to  the  brain  in 
children.  These  facts  teach  some  important  les- 
sons. Skin  affections  of  the  external  ear  should 
not  be  neglected,  more  especially  that  known  as 
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eczema  (ordinarily  recognised  as  a discharge  with 
scab),  for  these  pass'  rapidly  from  the  external 
passage  to  the  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  and 
cause  catarrhal  inflammation  of.  both  these  parts, 
and  lead  to  chronic  discharge,  or  perhaps  perfora- 
tion of  the  ipemhrane. 

Discharge  from  the  Ear. — He  who  talks  of 
• liiediriirig  ’ with  an  ear  discharge  talks  ignorantly. 
Many  a valuable  life  has  been  lost  from  the  neglect 
of  a discharge  from  the  ear.  Discharge  leads  to 
polypus  in  the  passage,  or  in  the  drum  cavity,  or 
more  dangerous  still,  if  from  the  middle  ear,  to 
perforation  of  the  drum  membrane,  It  may  attend 
destruction  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  necessary 
for  hearing . It  is  a symptom  often  of  abscess  in  the 
external  passage  and  recurrent  boils,  .as  well  as  of 
disease  in  the  adjoining  bone.  It  leads  to  inflamma- 
tion, especially  in  children,  of  the  overlying  brain, 
abscess,  and  death  from  absorption  or  entrance  of 
the  pus  into  the  blood,  and  general  blood-poisoning 
and  convulsions.  Great  cleanliness,  then,  is  the  first 
essential  in  treating  an  ear  from  which  there  is  a 
discharge.  But  this  proximity  of  the  drum  to  the 
brain  teaches  another  lesson — that  all  ignorant  in- 
terference with  the  passage  is  to  be  deprecated ; I 
mean  the  use  of  pins  or  pieces  of  rolled  paper,  or 
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ends  of  towels,  &c.,  to  poke  out  wax  or  cleanse  the 
passage.  Many  have  been  the  serious  results  I 
have  seen  follow  from  such  imprudent  practices. 

Forcible  Syringing.—  So  also  we  are  taught  that 
forcible  syringing,  unless  when  necessitated  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  wax,  is  most  dangerous, 
the  stream  of  water  being  then  sent  directly  on  to 


Fig.  25. — Eab  Syeinge. 


the  delicate  and  sensitive  drum.  All  that  an  un- 
educated person  should  do  is  to  wash  out  the  ear, 
and  always  to  do  this  gently.  The  little  syringe 
before  referred  to,  or  a small  syphon  douche,  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  usual  syringes 
sold  are,  many  of  them,  useless  for  effective  syring- 
ing. A proper  brass  syringe,  the  nozzle  of  which 
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screws  off,  and  which  holds  about  two  ounces, 
should  be  got. 

If  this  cannot  be  afforded,  a two-ounce  green 
bag  syringe  answers  very  well.  The  lobe  of  the 
ear  should  be  held  well  back  when  the  syringe 
is  used,  and  a steady  but  gentle  stream  directed 
into  the  passage. 

Boxing  and  Pulling  the  Ear.— The  close  proximity 
of  the  drum  cavity  to  the  brain  teaches  another 
lesson,  viz. — how  dangerous  is  the  habit  of  boxing 
the  ears  of  children.  I read  not  long  since  of  an 
inquest  on  a lad  who  died  from  the  effects  of  a box 
on  the  ear.  The  same  remark  applies  to  rude 
pulling  of  the  ear.  Deafness,  if  not  some  worse 
consequence,  may  follow  either  practice. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ear-passage. — Children 
constantly  put  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear — such  as 
pieces  of  chalk,  glass  beads,  shells,  stones,  slate 
pencil — and  these  pass,  if  at  all  pushed  at,  on 
beyond  the  narrow  portion  of  the  passage  and 
get  imprisoned  inside.  The  shape  of  the  passage 
gives  us  a most  valuable  lesson.  I can  only  here 
impress  on  all  jDarents  and  friends  to  permit  none 
but  the  gentlest  efforts  at  extraction  of  any  foreign 
body.  An  experience  derived  from  dealing  with 
almost  every  conceivable  foreign  visitor  in  the 
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external  passage,  and  the  experience  of  other  aural 
surgeons,  makes  it  imperative  to  give  the  most  em- 
phatic advice  to  trust  to  syringing,  and  syringing 
alone,  for  removal.  Even  if  discouraged,  and  that 
we  have  to  wait  for  days  or  weeks,  still  trust  to 
syringmg.  There  are  some  rare  exceptions,  hut 
these  only  prove  the  general  rule  which  should  Ije 
followed  if  we  wish  to  avoid  causing  irreparable 


Fig.  26. — Savory  and  Moore’s  Ear  Douche. 

mischief  to  an  ear,  or  perhaps  endangering  life. 
Some  cobbler’s  wax,  or  glue,  or  cement  on  the 
point  of  a fine  piece  of  wh’e  or  stick,  will  at  times 
safely  withdraw  a tenant  otherwise  not  easy  to  dis- 
lodge. If  an  insect  get  into  the  ear-passage,  pour  in 
a little  warm  oil  and  soda,  and  use  gentle  syrmgmg. 
Poulticing  the  Ear. — The  parts  about  the  ex- 
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ternal  ear  are  very  vascular,  hence  we  should  avoid 
large  poultices  ; they  injure  the  ear  as  they  do  the 
eye,  producing  chronic  relaxation  and  congestion 
of  the  vessels  and  promoting  the  formation  of 
fungi : a small  conical  poultice — linseed  in  muslin 
— just  fitting  into  the  external  passage  is  the  best ; 
it  can  be  frequently  changed.  Warm  fomentations 
of  poppy  water  with  chamomile,  or  laudanum 
water,  steaming  the  ear  over  a jug  with  warm 
water,  a few  leeches  applied  to  the  bone  behind  the 
ear,  or  one  ifiaced  with  a leech-glass  just  in  the 
outside  of  the  passage,  or  immediately  in  front  of 
the  ear — all  are  efficient  and  simple  means  of 
relieving  pain,  or  if  such  fail,  the  application  of  a 
little  blistering  fluid  behind  the  ear  to  create  a 
mild  blister  may  prove  of  benefit.  Any  abscess  or 
boil  should  be  opened  early.  It  is  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  boil  which 
brings  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
formation  of  several  boils. 

Wax  in  the  External  Ear-passage. — The  external 
passage  frequently  becomes  clogged  with  wax.  It 
becomes  impacted  on  the  drumhead.  Simple 
syringing,  properly  directed,  is  all,  as  a rule,  that 
is  required  for  its  removal.  Some  alkali  (soda) 
with  glycerine,  dropped  into  the  ear  the  night 
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before,  will  assist  in  the  removal,  by  softening  the 
wax.  If  deafness  comes  on  rather  suddenly  with- 
out pain,  and  there  is  some  slight  singing  noise, 
this  cause  may  be  suspected.  Should  ordinary 
syringing  not  succeed,  then  the  wax  should  be 
removed  by  some  skilled  j)erson,  otherwise  it  may 
remain  and  cause  permanent  injury  to  the  hear- 
ing, and  perhaps  give  rise  to  inflammation.  It 
becomes  mixed  with  old  dead  skin  and  secretion, 
and  frequently  causes  serious  mischief. 

Dropping  Oil  into  the  Ear. — The  habit  of  drop- 
ping oil  into  the  ear  is  a most  injurious  practice. 


Fig.  27. — The  Fungus  or  Aspergillus  of  the  Human  Ear. 

A B sporangia  or  sporeheads  of  two  varieties  of  aspergillus  (after  Burnett). 

The  oil  is  decomposed  and  fatty  acids  are  formed, 
which,  with  the  animal  matter  in  the  passage, 
cover  the  drum  with  an  amalgam  of  skin,  fungi, 
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and  other  secretions.  The  aspergillus  or  ear 
fungus  is  thus  frequently  formed,  and  much  mis- 
chief is  developed  in  the  passage.  Glycerine  is 
preferable,  as  it  does  not  decompose  into  these 
fatty  acids.  But  it  is  a meaningless  and  hurtful 
practice  to  continue  for  a length  of  time  dropping 
glycerine  into  the  ear. 

Perforation  of  the  Membrane. — The  membrane  of 
the  ear,  from  various  causes,  suffers  from  perfora- 
tion ; one  common  one  is,  the  inflammation  spread- 
ing to  the  ear  cavity  from  the  throat,  during  scarla- 
tina ; these  apertures  are  of  various  sizes.  They 
are  not  necessarily  attended  by  deafness ; this  only 
occurs  if  other  parts  are  implicated.  These  perfora- 
tions can  be  closed  by  artificial  membranes,  and  the 
hearing  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  these  aids. 
But  all  ears  suffering  from  perforation  of  the  drum 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  perfora- 
tion encouraged  to  heal  by  appropriate  treatment, 
even  if  it  cannot  be  closed.  Then  an  artificial 
drum  may  be  worn.  The  drumhead  is  by  no 
means  essential  to  hearing.  I have  frequently 
seen  persons  without  any  apparent  inconvenience 
in  the  way  of  deafness,  and  whose  hearing  power 
was  very  good,  yet  who  had  literally  no  membranes. 
If  we  shut  our  mouth  firmly,  hold  the  nose  tightly. 
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and  blow  through  the  ears  (as  if  blowing  a trum- 
pet), we  can  generally  detect  a perforation  by  the 
sound  of  the  air  passing  through  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  outwards. 

Noises  in  the  Ears  (Tinnitus  aurium). — A slight 
‘ singing  ' in  the  ear  may  be  caused  by  wax.  The 
smallest  foreign  particle  resting  on  the  drum-head 
may  cause  tinnitus.  Affections  of  the  middle  and 
the  internal  ear  are  indicated  by  deafness,  often 
insidiously  increasing,  and  are  accompanied  by 
noises  of  all  kinds,  from  the  singing  of  a kettle  to 
the  roaring  of  the  sea.  At  times  these  noises  imo- 
ceed  from  nervous  disorders.  Over-worry,  mental 
strain,  exhaustion  producing  nerve-tire,  will  cause 
noises.  A trij)  to  Switzerland  or  Scotland,  a sea 
voyage,  a pleasant  holiday  will  frequently  relieve 
these.  Sometimes  there  is  giddiness  or  sickness  of 
the  stomach,  difficulty  of  hearing  several  voices  in 
conversation,  the  power  of  hearing  better  in  railway 
carriages  ; such  cases  must  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  physician,  the  earlier  the  better,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  ho|)e  of  doing  service. 

Throat  Deafness. — Throat  deafness,  so  called,  is 
a very  common  form  of  deafness  associated  with 
relaxed  throat,  swollen  or  enlarged  tonsils,  growths 
above  the  tonsils.  The  Eustachian  tube  that  is  at 
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tlie  back  of  the  nose,  and  which  leads  up  to  the 
middle  ear,  acting  as  a valve  to  ventilate  it,  becomes 
closed,  and  is  blocked  up  with  mucus,  or  the  walls  of 
the  tube  collapse  and  fall  together,  and  deafness  is 
a result.  The  longer  this  state  is  j^ermitted  to  exist, 
the  more  likelihood  of  permanent  mischief  follow- 
ing. If  now  the  j)erson  closes  his  mouth  as  before 
described,  and  holds  his  nose  and  blows  through 
the  ear,  he  will  find  that  no  air  enters  through  the 
tube  of  the  affected  side ; he  cannot  inflate  the 
drum  of  the  deaf  ear.  There  are  simple  means  of 
curing  this  form  of  deafness  in  its  early  stages. 
Attention  to  the  throat  is,  however,  essential ; the 
patient  can  lie  on  his  back,  take  a little  cold  alum 
water  with  borate  of  soda  (borax)  into  his  mouth 
(20  grains  of  each  to  the  ounce),  and  gargle  the 
throat  w’ell,  forcing  the  liquid  uj)  behind  the  back 
of  the  soft  palate.  Gargles,  lozenges  of  euca- 
lyptus, chlorate  of  potash,  kino,  guaiacum,  &c., 
are  useful. 

Snoring  at  night  in  Childhood. — In  children 
hypertrophied  tonsils  should  be  removed  and  the 
space  behind  the  soft  j)alate  examined  for  growths, 
and  by  treatment,  constitutional,  hygienic,  or  other- 
wise, the  troublesome  respiration,  the  snoring  at 
night,  and  the  bad  pronunciation  may  be  got  rid  of. 
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Snell  growths  behind  the  soft  palate  have  frequently 
to  be  removed  by  operation.  In  short,  the  intimate 
eonnection  between  the  throat  and  the  ear  is  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  dependence  of  deafness 
on  morbid  conditions  of  the  throat  should  be  remem- 
bered. Early  attention  to  a child’s  throat  would 
save  many  a case  from  future  incurable  deafness. 

General  Hints : wearing  Wool,  Sea-bathing,  &c. — 
I will  give  a few  other  general  directions  and  cautions 
before  dismissing  this  subject  of  hearing.  Do  not 
habitually  wear  cotton- wool  in  the  ears ; it  is  often 
forgotten  in  the  passage,  wax  may  form  both 
liehind  and  in  front  of  it ; should  there  be  aii}^ 
discharge,  it  saturates  the  wool,  which,  if  it  be  left 
for  any  time  in  the  ear,  is  likely  to  cause  foetor. 
Particles  of  wool  are  apt  to  find  their  way  into 
the  middle  ear.  It  does  no  good,  and  the  only 
time  it  should  be  worn  is  when,  for  therapeutical 

pm-poses,  it  is  employed  as 
a means  of  keeping  applica- 
tions in  the  passage,  or  for 
protecting  the  drum  when 

threatened  with  inflamma- 
l-io.  28,_E«.  PHOTECTO..,  perhaps,  immediately 

on  going  out  into  a cold  wmd  after  the  removal 
of  wax.  But  it  is  a very  foolish  and  risky  habit  to 
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encourage.  Soft  rubber  ear  protectors  (Dr.  Ward 
Cousins)  to  wear  in  the  passage  can  be  obtained. 
I have  had  them  made  of  solid  rubber  of  the  shape 
shown  in  the  diagram,  and  they  are  hardly  notice- 
able. If  suffering  from  deafness  or  any  ear  affec- 
tion, be  cautious  of  sea-bathing,  but  more  especially 
the  practice  of  diving  on  the  head.  Bathing  in  this 
manner  is  a fruitful  source  of  deafness.  If  after 
bathing  there  is  a deafness  and  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  is  felt,  as  if  water  were  in  the  ear,  or  there  is 
a noise  in  it,  the  tube  leading  to  the  ear  should 
be  attended  to  at  once.  It  should  not  be  neglected 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  changes  that  are  irre- 
mediable may  ensue. 

Discharge  from  the  Ear  in  young  Children. — Do 

not  neglect  the  early  symptoms  of  discharge  from 
the  ear  and  deafness  in  very  young  children.  The 
little  sufferer  can  only  indicate  pain  by  carrying 
the  hand  to  the  ear  and  crying,  but  the  flushed 
cheek,  the  rapid  pulse,  the  feverish  state  of  the 
skin,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness,  will  point  to 
the  constitutional  state  that  is  following  on  the 
local  mischief.  Inspect  the  ear,  or  have  it  ex- 
amined, in  very  young  children  who  cannot  speak, 
when  you  see  such  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves. 
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Education  of  the  Deaf-Mute.— Finally,  as  regards 
the  education  of  the  deaf  mute,  begin  early.  There 
is  the  choice  of  the  lip  method  and  dactylology, 
The  former  is  that  plan  generally  adopted  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America.  The  child  is  taught  by 
the  movements  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  in  phonation. 
The  child’s  ideas  are  educated  by  the  attention 
being  directed  to  various  objects  of  interest.  Won- 
derful progress  has  been  made  in  the  method  of 
instruction  by  this  plan.  Bell’s  method  of  visible 
speech,  as  taught  in  the  institutions  throughout 
America,  has  been  attended  by  marvellous  results.* 

At  the  ‘ National  College  ’ at  W^ashington  an 
education  equal  in  every  respect  to  a first-class 
university  education  is  imparted.  Editors,  authors, 
writers,  government  officials,  have  here  received 
their  education,  occupying  in  after  life  honourable 
and  distinguished  positions.  Much  might  be 
written  on  this  subject. 

I shall  briefly  summarise  some  hints  that  may 
be  of  service.  Be  kind  and  patient  with  children 
suffering  from  or  threatened  with  deafmutism ; be 
careful  by  signs  and  by  articulate  sounds  and  lip 

1 At  the  School  and  Training  College  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  11  Fitzroy  Square,  daily  classes  are  held,  and 
about  sixty  pupils  are  taught,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Van  Praagh,  by  the  lip  method. 
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movements  to  attract  the  attention  to  objects ; 
associate  their  ideas  with  animate  and  inanimate 
objects,  pictures,  models,  &c. ; teach  them  privately 
at  first,  as  far  as  is  possible,  if  a proper  and  special 
school  be  not  convenient.  Companionship  is  in- 
dispensable ; it  enlivens  the  spirits,  prevents  morose- 
ness, helps  the  cultivation  of  ideas,  brings  the  child 
into  constant 'contact  with  those  who  hear  ; also,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  ear  carefully 
examined,  the  power  of  discriminating  various 
notes  tested,  and  the  ear  practised  with  these, 
while  the  aj)i3lication  of  some  mechanical  aid,  as  an 
artificial  membrane,  may  be  of  great  service.  The 
moral  training  of  deaf-mutes  is  of  special  import- 
ance. While  considerable  kindness  is  shown  them, 
they  must  be  made  to  know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong ; their  habits  of  order  and  disci- 
pline should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Foolish 
indulgence  is  as  bad  as  excess  of  severit}'-.*  Any 
words  uttered  before  a child  has  become  deaf  must 
be  preserved,  and  the  faculty  of  speech  encouraged 
in  every  possible  manner. 

As  regards  the  importance  of  attending  early 
in  life  to  an  aural  discharge,  these  cases  quoted  by 
Hartmann  are  most  instructive.  (See  Cassells’ 
Translation,  p.  105,  of  Hartmann,  on  ‘ Deafmutism 
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jiudthe  Education  of  Deaf-mutes  by  Lip  Beading  and 
Articulation.’  Bailliere,  Tindall,  & Cox,  London.) 

‘ Besides  the  systematic  instruction,  medical  treat- 
ment, as  far  as  this  is  possible,  must,  of  course,  be 
employed  as  early  as  possible  ; and  I could  relate  to 
you  several  cases,  which  have  been  under  my  own 
treatment,  in  which  deafmutism  was  clearly  prevented, 
or  arrested  and  cured,  when  already  partially  developed. 
There  is,  for  instance,  at  the  present  moment  a girl 
still  under  my  care  who,  during  the  first  few  months 
after  birth,  had  a copious  discharge  from  both  ears,  and 
only  perceived  very  loud  noises.  When  I saw  her  for 
the  first  time,  she  was  already  four  years  and  a few 
months  old,  but  could,  nevertheless,  only  produce  quite 
inarticulate,  barking  sounds,  which  were  even  unm- 
telligible  to  her  careful  mother,  so  that  in  reality  she 
was  already  considered  a deaf-mute  child.  Local  treat- 
ment of  the  otorrhcea  soon  caused  it  to  diminish,  and 
with  this  decrease  of  the  discharge  the  child  commenced 
gradually  to  pay  more  attention  to  noises  around  her, 
and  especially  to  the  words  which  were  spoken  close 
beside  her,  and  also  to  make  attempts  to  repeat  words 
pronounced  for  her.  These  experiments  were  carefully 
carried  out,  and  as  often  as  possible  the  child  was  made 
to  repeat  distinctly  words  and  sentences.  In  this  man- 
ner not  only  was  the  hardness  of  hearing  lessened,  but, 
after  several  months,  the  child  could  even  speak  some- 
what distinctly  ; at  any  rate,  her  speech  was  fairly 
intelligible.  Simultaneously  the  whole  nature  of  the 
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child,  who  was  formerly  absolutely  unmanageable,  was 
changed,  and  she  became  more  docile.  At  last  her 
animal-like  wildness,  which  showed  itself  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  as  well  as  in  the  continuous 
S(iuirrel-like  mobility  of  her  whole  body,  disappeared. 
Without  the  local  treatment,  and  without  the  great  and 
judicious  care  of  her  Mends,  the  child  would  certainly 
soon  have  had  to  be  considered  a deaf-mute. 

Schmalz  ^ , also  relates  tliat  a child  five  years  old 
had,  after  scarlatina,  a purulent  discharge  from  both 
ears  two  years  before  it  came  under  treatment,  and 
could  only  speak  a few  words  very  indistinctly-  By  the 
treatment,  the  hearing-power  of  the  child  was  so  much 
improved  that,  without  mstruction,  it  learned  to  speak 
very  well. 

Dr.  Alt  ^ recently  reported  the  cure  of  a ease  of 
acquired  deafmutism.  A boy,  who  w^as  born  with  a 
cleft  palate,  and  who  had  heard  and  spoken  well,  be- 
came at  the  age  of  two  and  a half  years,  in  consequence 
of  scarlatina,  so  hard  of  hearing  in  both  ears  that  he 
lost  his  speech,  and  could  only  be  communicated  with 
by  signs.  On  examination  of  the  boy  when  seven  years 
old,  there  was  found  great  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  the  nose  and  of  the  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity,  and  a foul-smelling  discharge  from  both  ears. 
After  the  local  treatment  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  and  of  the  pharynx  had  improved 
the  hearing  on  both  sides,  staphyloraphy  w^as  also 

' Ueber  die  Taubst.,  p.  105a. 

^ Archil)  fur  Augen-  und  Ohrenlieilk.,  vol.  vii.  j).  211, 
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performed.  At  the  end  of  the  treatment  the  boy 
heard  a medium  voice  on  the  left  at  a distance  of 
twenty-five  feet,  and  on  the  right  of  twenty  feet.  He  has 
become  very  talkative,  and  attends  an  ordinary  school. 

As  a rule,  it  maybe  assumed  that  deafness  occurring 
up  to  seven  years  of  age  will  have  dumbness  as  its  con- 
sequence, while  speech  is  retained  if  the  child  be  older 
than  that.  Still  there  are  cases  on  record  in  wind) 
children  of  fourteen  and  even  fifteen  years  of  age  have 
lost  their  speech  by  becoming  deaf.  In  such  cases,  it 
must,  however,  always  remain  doubtful  whether  deaf- 
ness alone  was  the  cause  of  the  deafmutism, — Cassells' 
Translation  of  Hartmann. 

Mr.  Assiir  Moses,  of  Fitzroy  Square,  London, 
will  gladly  give  any  information  needed  as  to  the 
worldng  of,  and  regulations  for  admission  to,  the 
School  for  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Artificial  Aids : the  Dentaphone,  Audiphone,  &c.— V 
I have  tried  every  kind  of  audiphone  and  denta- 
phone. Ehodes’ audiphone  is  that  best  known.  Dr. 
.1.  Patterson  Cassells,  the  late  distinguished  amust, 
of  Glasgow,  has  made  numerous  trials  with  all  these 
artificial  aids.  His.  experience  was  somewhat  like  my 
own.  They  are  followed  by  unsatisfactory  results  in 
many  cases,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with  perfectly  deaf  people  who  are  improved 
and  who  can  carry  on  conversation. by  their. means. 
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Then  they  are  as  conspicuous,  as  a rule,  as  ear- 
trumpets,  and  it  is  questionable  if  they  are  much 
better.  However,  they  are  well  worth  the  trial  of 
any  deaf  person.  A deaf  person  may  fairly  try 
the  effects  of  the  audiphone  by  taking  an  ordi- 


nary Japanese  hand  screen,  such  as  generally 
rests  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  edge  is  placed 
against  the  teeth ; by  experiment,  the  best  tooth  to 
apply  it  to  can  be  ascertained.  The  fan  or  screen 
is  then  given  a curved  shape  by  drawing  its  handle 
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towards  the  chest.  If  there  be  artificial  teeth,  the  ■ 
<‘dge  or  ivory  clip  of  the  audiidione  must  touch  a 
natural  tooth.  Some  one  must  then,  by  experi- 
ment, try  the  effect  on  the  deaf  person — speakin^^ 
in  different  tones,  striking  notes  on  the  piano,  or 
}>y  singing.  Then  a portion  of  a hook  is  to  he 
read  aloud,  and  the  same  extract  read  from  day  to 

day,  so  as  to  test  the  im- 
provement in  hearing.  The 
audiphone  requires  patience 
and  practice.  The  denta- 
]jJi07ie  is  not  so  well  known 
in  this  country.  Yet  I have 
made  some  very  successful 
experiments  with  it.  Fig.  31 
represents  the  appliance. 
The  clip  is  placed  against 
the  teeth  of  the  deaf  person, 
and  the  small  circular  disc 
is  held  towards  the  speaker. 

There  is  a great  variety 
of  ear-trumpets.  I prefer 
the  folding  conical  form  for 
acoustic  purposes.  It  is  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Fig.  34  shows  a small  trumpet  of  Prof.  Politzer, 
Vienna,  to  be  worn  in  the  ear.  It  is  made  of 


Fig.  33. — Audiphone. 
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Fig.  31.— Dentaphone. 


Fig.  32. — Useful  Kind  of  E.'^r-Tkumpkt. 


Fig.  33, — Conical  Folding  Ear  Trumpet  (H.vwksley) 
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dentist’s  flesh  coloured  vulcanite,  and  is  certainly 
of  use  to  some. 


Fig.  34. 


Fig,  35  represents  an  ear-trumpet  of  Messrs. 
Krohne  & Sesemann.  The  sound  is  considerably 
magnified  by  the  closed  shell  at  the  end.  I have 


Fig.  35. 


not  sufficient  experience  of  this  trumpet  to  speak 
confidently  of  it.  But  it  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
best  I have  ever  tried. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  VOICE. 

Its  Proclnction. 

Production  of  the  Voice. — My  object  being  simply 
to  give  a few  brief  bints  on  the  preservation 
of  the  voice,  I have  to  omit  matters  of  great 
interest  to  the  student  of  music,  especially  those 
physiological  facts  connected  with  voice  produc- 
tion and  musical  notes,  &c.‘  I must,  however, 
briefly  summarise  a few  facts  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  the  voice  necessary  to  be 
remembered  in  considering  its  preservation.  The 
parts  that  enter  into  the  production  of  the  voice 
are,  the  lungs,  the  windpipe  (trachea),  the  larynx, 
the  nasal  cavities,  the  oral  cavity  and  the  lips. 

' Mr.  Emile  Behnke  has  published  a most  readable  and  inte- 
esting  little  work  on  ‘ The  Production  and  Management  of  the 
Human  Voice  ’ (J.  Curwen  & Sons,  London),  which  will  be  found 
of  use  by  all  students  of  music. 

The  recent  work  of  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  and  Mr.  Behnke  is 
complete  and  exhaustive  on  this  subject. 
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But  outside  the  parts  immediately  concerned  in 
its  production  are  others  whicli  preside  over  and 
regulate  the  performance  of  the  proper  functions 
of  the  various  organs.  Thus  the  nervous  system, 
both  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  controlling  and 
maintaining  the  wonderful  co-ordinating  meehan- 


V.S.,  frontal  sinus  (cavities  in  the  bone  over  each  orbit) ; 5v.,  nose  ami  nasal 
cavities  ; E.S.,  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  leading  to  the  ear  ; 1,  Sphe- 
noidal bone  at  base  of  skull ; 2,  hard  palate  ; 3,  uvula;  4,  tongue  and  passage 
to  stomach  ; 5,  epiglottis — protecting  the  larynx  ; 6,  opening  of  larynx. 

ism  which  is  brought  into  play  in  speech,  must 
preserve  a healthful  relationship  with  all  the  parts 
concerned  in  speech  production.  No  more  mar- 
vellous example  of  automatic  and  co-ordinating 
action  is  to  be  found  in  the  human  body  than  we 
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have  exemplified  in  the  production  of  the  voice, 
from  the  simplest  articulation  of  sound  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  attained  by  a Patti  or 
Sims  Beeves. 

Effects  of  Respiration  on  the  Voice. — The  move- 
ment of  the  lungs  in  respiration ; the  regulation  of 
the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  acts ; the  mainten- 
ance of  the  due  proportion  of  air  contained  in  the 
lungs,  or  given  out  in  speech  and  singing ; the 
filling  of  this  natural  bellows  with  air,  and  its 
freedom  during  inflation,  as  also  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  current  driven  out ; all  these  associated 
actions  are  completed  and  perfected  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  human  voice.  The  different  notes, 
the  tones  and  semitones  of  the  hunnan  musical 
instrument,  depend  also  on  the  patency  of  the 
air  passages,  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
vocal  ajiparatus,  and  the  instantaneous  changes 
in  the  mouth,  palate,  and  larynx,  simultaneously 
taking  place  in  the  formation  of  vowels  and  con- 
sonants. 

On  a healthful  relationship  between  all  these 
organs,  and  on  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
functions,  the  faculty  of  speech  and  the  power  of 
singing  depends.  To  comprehend  this  we  should 
understand  the  mode  of  breathing  by  the  lungs  in 
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its  eifects  on  tlie  voice.  It  is  clearly  2)roved  that  for 
the  proper  education  of  the  singing  voice  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  to  expand  the  chest  downwards 
and  laterally,  enlarging  the  ribs  and  separating 
them  from  below  upwards ; he  then,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  fills  his  lungs  with  a reserve  of  air 
necessary  for  a prolonged  effort. 

Effects  of  Fashion  on  the  Chest. — A woman 
breathes  rather  with  the  upper  and  side  portion  of 
the  chest,  but  she  too  has  to  learn  to  fill  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  lungs  thoroughly  and  to  modify  and 
control  the  expiratory  movement — a most  important 
part  m the  singing  art.  But  all  this  means  free 
space  for  the  ribs  below  or  near  the  waist.  The  lungs 
occupy  the  thorax,  which  is  the  shape  of  a truncated 
cone,  narrow  above  and  broad  below.  (Fig.  58.) 

Unfortunately,  by  the  modern  fashions,  tight 
lacing  and  narrow  waists,  all  this  is  reversed,  the 
natural  cone  is  inverted  and  the  lungs  at  their 
bases  are  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
space,  while  abdommal  respiration  is  also  impeded 
by  the  pushing  downwards  and  the  compression  of 
the  abdominal  viscera. 

Young  women  little  know  the  future  miseries 
they  are  laying  the  seeds  of,  in  chest,  abdominal, 
and  other  diseases,  or  they  would  be  more  cautious 
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in  tlieir  habits  of  dress,  wearing  fairly  loose  gar- 
ments, which,  while  they  do  not  impede  the  re- 
spiratory movements,  give  free  play  for  the  limbs 
in  exercise. 

Causes  and  Effects  of  Defective  Breathing  in  Child- 
hood.— Again,  in  young  children  with  defective  pro=- 
nunciation  and  nasal  breathing  we  often  remark  the 
peculiar  prominence  of  the  chest  in  front  and  the 
deformed  aj)pearance  of  its  sides.  This  is  frequently 
the  result  of  nasal  obstruction  caused  by  growths 
behind  the  nose  lying  in  the  way  of  the  air,  which 
should  pass  through  the  nasal  cavities  (the  natural 
breathing  passages),  and  find  its  way  back  behind 
the  soft  palate  to  the  windpipe.  Enlarged  tonsils 
help  the  mischief.  So  also  does  any  obstruction 
in  the  nostrils,  the  consequence  of  growths  or 
congestion  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  the  displace- 
ment of  the  bones. 

These  glandular  growths  block  up  the  posterior 
nasal  apertures,  compelling  the  child  to  sleep  with 
the  mouth  open,  and  to  breathe  entirely  by  the 
mouth.  Snoring  is  the  consequence,  and  often  a 
permanent  injury  to  the  voice,  and  a faulty  method 
of  pronunciation.  The  hearing  also  becomes  affected, 
the  relation  between  the  aural  and  vocal  apparatus 
is  destroyed,  the  correct  appreciation  of  fine  musical 
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sounds  is  lost,  the  ‘ musical  ear  ’ is  injured  and  its 
future  capacity  for  education  impaired.  Hence  we 
learn  the  importance  of  early  attention  to  these 
throat  troubles  in  children . Enlarged  tonsils  should 
be  removed,  these  little  growths  behind  the  soft 
palate  got  rid  of,  and  the  nostrils  kept  clear.  The 
child  should  be  watched  and  educated  to  sleep  with 
the  mouth  closed. 

Gatlin,  in  his  ‘ History  of  the  North  American 
Indians,’  having  spent  a long  time  with  the  Eed 
Indians  of  North  America,  has  particularly  referred 
to  the  habit  of  breathing  through  the  mouth  and 
not  by  the  nostrils  in  sleep.  Of  two  millions  of 
Indians  whom  he  examined,  he  only  found  three  or 
four  deaf-mutes.  He  did  not  meet  a single  indivi- 
dual who  had  the  habit  of  breathing  by  the  mouth. 
Deafness  was  quite  exceptional,  and  not  one  of  150 
chiefs  whom  he  questioned  could  remember  a deaf 
comrade.  The  Indian  mothers  take  special  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  oral  respn-ation  in  their  young 
children. 

Kelation  of  Throat  to  Chest  Troubles. — The  earliest 
warnings  of  future  fatal  throat  troubles  are  fre- 
quently felt  in  the  lungs  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
neglected  throat  mischief  often  leads  on  to  lung 
complication.  Should  any  dryness  at  the  back  of 
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the  throat  exist,  or  unpleasant  odour  be  present  with 
the  breath,  and  discharge  accumulate  at  the  back 
of  the  throat,  it  should  be  seen  to  at  once. 

No  person  who  finds  his  voice  constantly  and 
recurrently  husky,  with  some  slight  exj)ectoration 
and  perhaps  teasing  cough,  should  put  off  an  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  and  neglect  having  the  advice 


Fig.  37. — Cboup  Kettle. 


of  his  ordinary  physician.  A winter  abroad  might 
save  his  life,  or  at  least  early  attention  to  the  throat 
may  completely  avert  the  impending  danger.’ 
Especially  in  a relaxing,  humid  climate,  with 
variable  temperature  and  winds,  is  this  caution 


* See  Table  of  Health  Eesorts. 
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necessary.  The  chronic  sore  throat  is  peculiarly 
difficult  to  treat  in  such  climates. 

Symptoms  of  Croup  or  Diphtheria  in  Children. — 
In  croup  and  diphtheria  many  lives  are  lost  from 
want  of  attention  to  the  earliest  symptoms.  A 
hoarseness  of  voice ; a peculiar  barking  cough ; a 
characteristic  and  audible  roughness  in  the  inspira- 


FiG.  38. — Cboup  Cot,  with  Fbamewokk  (Allen’s). 


tion  (heard  when  the  child  lies  asleep) ; some 
slight  feverishness  and  heat  of  skin,  and  perhaps 
soreness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  or  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  should  attract  attention  and  call  for 
medical  advice.  Should  they  occur  suddenly  and 
at  night  when  medical  aid  cannot  be  had  until 
morning,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  a waim 
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bath,  some  mustard  application  to  the  chest,  and  an 
enema  may  give  temporary  relief.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  in  these  cases  should  be  carefully 
seen  to.  Nothing  is  more  disastrous  in  such  throat 
troubles  than  alternations  of  temperature.  Messrs. 
Allen’s  Croup  Kettle,  by  means  of  which  medicated 
(carbolised)  vapour  can  be  kept  in  constant  motion 
about  the  bed  or  chamber,  is  not  sufficiently  known. 
Fig.  38  represents  the  portable  iron  frame  supplied 
by  this  firm  so  as  to  construct  a tent  over  any  cot. 
Fig.  37  shows  the  Croup  Kettle,  which  may  be  had 
separately,  the  tube  of  which  is  passed  in  through 
an  aperture  in  the  curtain ; the  air  is  thus  heated 
and  medicated.  The  kettle  can  stand  on  a small 
table.  It  must  be  at  a distance  from  the  child  and  the 
bed  and  apartment  should  be  carefully  ventilated. 

Relaxed  and  Elongated  Uvula  and  Enlarged 
Tonsils. — A potent  source  of  irritation  in  such 
persons  is  the  elongated  uvula ; this  hangs  down  I 
on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  immediately  over  ' 
the  protecting  cap  of  the  larynx.  It  gives  rise 
to  that  tickling  sensation,  that  ‘ hacking  cough  ’ 
which  is  so  annoying  both  to  sufferer  and  listeners. 

So  also  this  elongated  uvula  is  at  times  con- 
nected with  a feeling  of  exhaustion  after  speaking 
or  reading  for  any  time,  and  is  a complete  barrier 
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to  singing  some  of  the  high  notes.  If.it  should 
be  elongated,  and  the  enlargement  does  not  yield 
to  simple  astringent  gargles  or  lozenges,  it  ought 
to  be  removed.  This  very  trifling  step  is  almost 
painless  and  perfectly  safe,  and  I can  vouch  from 
the  instances  of  many  singers  whose  uvula  I have 
removed,  the  entire  or  portion  of  it,  that  its  re- 
moval is  often  followed  by  a marked  improvement 
in  the  voice.  The  same  observation  applies  with 

equal  force  to  removal  of 
the  tonsils.  These  latter 
troublesome  glands  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  suitable 
5 astringent  applications  ; 
such  as  lozenges  (kino, 
eucalyptus,  catechu,  guaia- 

Mouth  and  Soft  Palate,  chlorate  of  potash)  ■ or 

a,  uvula;  6,  tonsils  lying  between  garglcS,  &C.  Frequently  I 
tlie  pillars  of  the  pharynx.  n i f i 

have  found  elevation  of  the 
voice  and  clearness  in  the  tone  and  notes  follow 
extirpation  of  the  tonsils.  This  is  said  to  have 
occurred  to  the  extent  of  half  an  octave.  The  in- 
stance of  Madame  Patti  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 

■*  To  efficiently  gargle  the  throat,  the  person  should  lie  do\vn, 
on  the  back,  having  the  head  low.  A little  common  salt,  in  warm 
water,  if  nothing  else  be  to  hand,  is  often  very  soothing  to  a 
relaxed  throat. 
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benefit  of  removal  of  the  tonsil  on  the.  voice.  Both 
of  these  operations  are  of  the  simplest  natur'e,  are 
practically  painless,  and  the  veip  slight  bleeding  is 
as  a rule  quickly  controlled. 

The  diagrams  (figs.  40,  41)  represent  merely  in 
outline  the  opening  into  the  larynx  and  the  vocal 
cords.  These  vibrating  ligam.ents  are  placed  in  the 
voice-box  just  behind  ‘ Adam’s  apple,’  and  are  the 
essential  elements  in  the  production  of  the  vocal 


sounds.  They  are  set  vibrating  by  the  air  which  is 
driven  against  them  by  the  lungs — they  are  thrown 
widely  open  when  w^e  breathe  air  into  the  lungs  (fig. 
41) ; they  are  brought  together  during  phonation,  as 
when  we  articulate  the  vowel  a.  These  cords  are 
readily  seen  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  a simple 
contrivance,  that  enables  us  to  throw  light  on  to  a 
little  mirror  held  at  the  back  of  the  throat  at  such 
an  angle  tliat  on  our  looking  at  it  we  get  a view  of 


Fig.  40. — Vocal  Cords  closed 
(Phonation). 


Fio.  41. — Vocal  Cords  opeis 
(Inspiration). 
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the  vocal  cords— we  can  thus  watch  a scale  being 
sung,  see  any  inflammatory  state  of  the  cords,  any 
growths  or  other  diseased  conditions. 

By  a very  simple  plan,  and  the  assistance  of  an 
Oldinary  looking-glass,  we  can  readily  examine  our 
own  vocal  cords.  We  owe  all  this  knowledge  in 
recent  years  to  Manuel  Garcia  and  Professor 
Czermak.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the 


A,  ej-e  of  obseryer  behind  face  mirror  : B,  small  band  mirror ; C,  lamp. 

laryngoscojDe — all  that  it  requires  is  a little  ex^ieri- 
ence  in  manipulation  and  some  patience. 

The  light  from  the  lamp  is  reflected  by  the  face 
mirror  on  to  the  small  mirror  placed  at  the  requisite 
angle  in  front  of  the  uvula.  By  a little  manipula- 
tion the  observer  at  A sees  the  vocal  cords  reflected 
in  the  small  mirror. 
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Fig.  43  shows  the  Auto-lai’yngoscope  used  by 
the  late  Dr.  Fowlis,  of  Glasgow.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Hillwood  & Sons,  Glasgow.  A lamp 
is  placed  behind  the  globe,  and  thus  the  light  is 
concentrated  in  the  throat  of  the  person,  sitting  in 
front  of  it.  He  applies  the  small  laryngeal  mirror 
to  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  looking  in  the  mirror 


Fig.  43. — Fowus’s  Auto-Laryngoscope. 


surmounting  the  globe,  he  sees  the  image  of  the 
larynx  reflected  in  it. 

The  Vocal  Cords. — In  a great  measure  the  pitch 
of  the  voice  and  its  other  qualities  depend  on  the 
vibrations  and  state  of  tension  of  these  cords,  and, 
therefore,  on  their  length  and  thickness.  If  they 
are  flaccid,  congested,  relaxed,  uneven,  ulcerated  ; 
if  either  cord  be  paralysed  or  partially  so,  and 
the  nervous  power  controlling  the  muscles  that 
regulate  their  action  be  impaired,  the  voice  is  either 
seriously  altered  or  it  may  be  altogether  lost. 
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These  cords  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  muscles, 
and  ^on  this  muscular  moving  force  our  power  of 
speech  almost  entirely  depends.  Hence  all  nervous 
disorders  that  influence  the  strength  or  vitality  of 
this  muscular  motor  force  may  seriously  affect  the 
voice — say,  paralysis,  hysteria,  general  debility, 
shock.  Hence  the  good  effected  by  the  simple  step 
of  galvanisation  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 

The  Effects  of  Climate. — For  this  reason  it  is 
that  dry,  invigorating,  bright  climates  are  the  best 
to  send  throat  patients  to.  And  often  a change  of 
climate,  with  accompanying  variety  of  scene  and 
surroundings,  and  relinquishment  of  the  ordinarj^ 
avocations,  will  do  more  to  restore  an  impau’ed 
voice  and  delicate  throat  than  months  of  local 
treatment.  The  worn-out  professional  man,  be  he 
clergyman,  lawyer,  or  physician,  with  an  exhausted 
nervous  system  and  delicate  throat,  will  find  more 
return  for  his  money  in  a sojourn  in  Switzerland, 
a stay  in  Algiers  or  Tangiers,  a trip  to  Egypt,  a 
few  months  at  Davos  Platz,  Sankt  Moritz,  or  a sea 
voyage,  than  from  any  topical  apphcation.'  Or,  if 
he  cannot  go  so  far  from  home,  let  him  visit  one 
of  the  many  delightful  health  resorts  in  the  south 
of  England,  or  take  advantage  of  the  clear  and 

bracing  air  of  Scotland. 

* Vide  Table  of  Health  Resorts. 
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Effects  of  Indigestion  on  the  Voice.  — It  is  a matter 
of  common  observation  that  indigestion  or  impru- 
dence in  meals  is  hurtful  to  the  singer.  The  throat 
suffers,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  from 
chronic  dyspepsia.  For  the  singer  this  is  perhaps 
more  directly  caused  by  the  mechanical  effects  fol- 
lowing from  indigestion,  in  the  full  stomach,  and 
the  consequent  encroachment  on  the  thoracic  cavity, 
preventing  fr.ee  play  of  the  lungs.  But  we  not  un- 
frequently  find  that  irritable  states  of  the  throat, 
and  some  accompanying  reflex  cough,  are  the  con- 
sequences of  an  imperfectly  acting  digestive  system. 
The  state  of  the  tongue,  dry,  coated,  and  hard, 
as  it  often  is,  in  the  mornings,  will  indicate  this 
condition.  The  stomach  ill  digests  during  sleep. 
Flatulent  pains,  palpitations,  accompany  this 
dyspepsia.  So  the  dyspeptic  who  suffers  from  his 
throat  is  often  low  in  health  and  out  of  spirits, 
morose,  nervous,  gloomy,  and  despondent. 

Alcohol : Influence  on  the  Voice. — As  to  alcohol, 
I have  always  found  that  abstinence  from  stimulants, 
or  great  moderation  in  their  use,  was  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise  in  the  treatment  of  affections 
of  the  throat.  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  quotes  Mr. 
Sims  Beeves’  opinion,  in  a letter  written  by  him  on 
the  subject  : — 

‘ By  long  experience  I find  it  much  better  to  do 
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without  them  entirely.  A glycerine  lozenge  is  pre- 
ferable ; on  very  rare  occasions  a small  quantity  of 
claret  and  water  may  be  necessary ; but  all  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  detrimental.  I formerly,  and  for 
many  years,  used  beef  tea,  but  that  was  too  heavy. 
If  one  could  limit  one’s  self  to  a table-spoonful  at  a 
time,  the  latter  might  be  the  best ; but  a large 
draught  clogs  the  throat,  and  produces  more  saliva 
than  is  necessary,  and  induces  the  desire  to  swallow 
often.’ 

Perhaps  claret  or  a little  whisky  and  water  at 
dinner,  or  Carlowitz,  or  any  of  the  still  wines,  are 
the  least  hurtful ; but,  as  a rule,  sherry,  champagne, 
port,  and  fermented  drinks  are  injurious.  I must 
also  record  my  conviction  that  smoking  is,  speak- 
ing negatively,  not  beneficial  to  the  delicate  throat. 
Though  many  noted  singers  may  have  smoked 
incessantly,  and  continue  to  do  so  without  any  in- 
fluence on  the  voice,  so  far  as  my  experience  enables 
me  to  judge,  I would  say  to  all  those  troubled  with 
a delicate  throat,  husky  voice,  and  dryness  of  the 
palate,  relinquish  the  habit  of  smoking,  or  indulge 
in  it  with  extreme  moderation. 

Hoarseness  and  Huskiness. — Hoarseness,  huski- 
ness, a tired  and  weary  feeling  in  reading  aloud,  an 
inability  to  sing  the  high  register,  a strained  sensa- 
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'tion  ill  reaching  certain  notes,  a sense  of  dryness 
—these  are  some  of  the  complaints  commonly  made 
by  persons  who  suffer  from  a slight  congestion  of 
the  vocal  cords,  and  frequently  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx  just  behind 
the  soft  palate.  If  we  look 
carefully  at  the  back  of  the 
throat  in  a looking-glass, 
depressing  the  tongue  with 
a spoon-handle,  we  shall  see 
a number  of  little  glistening 
or  elevated  bodies,  the'  natu- 
ral follicles  existing  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  enlarged 
I and  hypertrophied.  This 
state  commonly  exists  in  that 
form  of  affection  called 
‘ clergyman’s  sore  throat.’  Often  there  is  with  it 
an  elongated  uvula,  which  causes  further  irritation 
and  annoyance,  and  produces  a troublesome  cough. 
Unfortunately  this  delicacy  is  increased  and  serious 

* This  cheap  inhaler  I have  recently  had  made  through  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Allen  & Hanbury  and  Mayer  & Meltzer. 

The  medicament  may  be  either  added  to  the  water  in  the  Jar 
of  Doulton  ware,  or  placed  on  the  sponge  which  is  in  the  bulb  of 
the  mouthpiece.  Messrs.  Doulton  are  at  present  engaged  in 
completing  at  my  suggestion  a new  and  improved  inhaler  which 
can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Allen  & Hanbury. 


Fig.  44. — An  Inhaler 
OF  THE  Author’s.' 
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mischief  is  induced  by  the  continued  exertion  of 
public  speakers  and  lecturers,  even  in  the  face  of 
urgent  entreaties  to  rest  the  voice. 

For  ordinary  catarrhal  states  of  the  throat, 
inhalation  of  pine  oil  and  eucalyptus  oil  are  most 
beneficial ; about  fifteen  drops  of  each  in  the  half- 
pint of  water  at  some  140-150®  of  temperature. 
Both  Bullock’s  and  Martindale’s  or  Maw’s  Inhalers 
are  useful  appliances  to  keep  in  a house. 

If  a thermometer  be  not  ready  at  hand  in  a 
house,  we  can  readily  gauge  the  temperature  of  the 
water  used  for  inhalation  by  adding  two  parts  of 
boiling  water  to  a little  more  than  one  of  cold. 

Fig.  45  shows  Messrs.  Allen’s  (Marylebone 
Lane)  convenient  inhaler  (Mr.  Kobson’s  patent), 

which  will  be  found  both 
efficient  and  economical. 
‘ The  hot  water  and  medica- 
ment are  placed  together 
around  the  central  cylinder 
running  up  from  the  base  of 
the  vessel.  The  separate  cap 
Fig.  45.  showii  at  the  side  is  made 

Kobson’s  Inhalek.  iQQggJy  over  the  cylm- 

der.  The  external  air  enters  by  holes  in  the  lower 
rim,  and  rising  through  the  cylinder,  descends  the 
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cap  and  small  arms  attached,  and  finds  exit  only  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  fluid  to  be  mhaled.  Passing 
up  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  inhalent, 
it  emerges  in  the  form 
of  thoroughly  medi- 
cated vapour,  which 
is  breathed  without 
effort  by  the  patient. 


Fig.  46. 

Allkn’s  Throat  and  Hand  Spray. 


Without  the  cap  the 
action  is  automatic,  the  mixed  air  and  steam 
issuing  from  the  mouthpiece  in  a continuous  stream.’ 

So  in  these  days  of  universal 
antiseptic  treatment  in  all  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  lung, 
both  for  medicated  inhalations 
and  for  dismfecting  the  air  of  a 
bed-room,  their  excellent  little 
‘ Throat  and  Hand  Spray  ’ will 
be  found  most  useful.  See 
fig.  46. 

Many  a delicate  throat  and 
chronic  weakness  of  the  voice 
has  commenced  by  the  attempt 
to  sing  at  some  public  concert, 
or  even  in  private,  when  the  performer  has  had 


Fig.  47. — Kerb’s  In- 
haijEe  (Messrs.  God- 
frey & Cooke). 

Por  Nascent  Ctiloride  of 
Ammonia.  By  this  sim- 
ple inhaler  the  chloride 
of  ammonia  vapour  can 
be  readily  generated. 
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some  slight  cold,  and  the  throat  was  passing 
through  a catarrhal  state.  Best  is  the  great  anti- 
dote to  this  form  of  throat  trouble.  Change  of  air, 
proper  care  of  the  throat  as  regards  temperature 
and  clothing ; mildly  stimulating  inhalations  (the 


Fig.  48.- ■ Amkmcan  (Whitall’s)  Nasal  ATOsnsER,  fob  Spraying 
THE  Nasal  Passages  from  the  Throat  (Messrs.  Allen  & 
Hanbury), 


Fig.  49. — American  (Whitall’s)  Throat  Atomiser,  for  applying 

Spr-ay  to  the  Throat. 


nascent  chloride  of  ammonia  will  be  found  a 
capital  inhalation),  the  use  of  sprays  and  insuffla- 
tions, and  some  simple  astringent  lozenges  (com- 
pound eucalyptus,  and  effervescing  eucalyptus. 
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Wyeth’s  compressed  lozenges  of  chlorate  of  potash) 
are  some  of  the  simpler  means  of  dealing  with  this 
condition.  I have  had  lately  made  cigarettes  of 
eucalyptus  leaves  and  oil  (Messrs.  Corbyn,  Stacey 
& Co.,  86  New  Bond  Street),  of  iodoform,  and  some 
with  eucalyptus  and  carbolic  acid,  and  eucalyptus 
and  pine  oil.  Such  cigarettes  will  be  found  useful 
in  affections  of  the  throat  and  middle  ear.  The 
entire  naso-pharynx  can  be  subjected  to  the  vapou]- 
— it  can  be  expelled  through  the  nose,  thus  removing 
all  unpleasant  smell.  The  middle  ear  can  also  be 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  vapour  by  blowung 
it,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  into  the 
Eustachian  tube.  Eucalyptus  and  carbolic  vapour 
is  useful  in  lung  troubles.  Should  a loss  of 
power  from  nervous  paralysis  ensue  in  any  case, 
whether  hysterical  or  otherwise,  the  function  of 
the  weakened  muscle  may  be  completely  re- 
stored by  galvanism,  properly  applied.  But  this 
can  only  be  done  (internally)  by  the  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope. 

Preoautions  in  Teaching  Singing. — In  the  prac- 
tice of  singing,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  enforcement  of  proper  periods  of  rest,  both  in 
class  singing  and  also  in  practising  in  private. 
The  young  voice  especially  requires  rest  after  any 
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unusual  fatigue  or  strain — this  may  be  had  in 
proper  part  singing  in  class  or  properly  conducted 
chorus  singing.  But  to  hurry  untrained  voices 
into  a choir,  to  sing  without  an  experienced  guide, 
and  to  attempt  notes  beyond  their  range  and  power, 
is  most  disastrous  to  the  cultivation  and  future 
purity  of  the  voice. 

Change  of  Voice. — When  the  voice  is  changing 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  especially  in  boys,  the  liga- 
ments of  the  laiynx  are  enlarging  at  an  unequal 
ratio  with  the  muscles,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
congested  and  thickened  cords,  inadequately  acted 
on  by  the  muscles,  are  deficient  in  tone,  and 
hence  we  have  the  peculiar  harsh  note  of  that 
period  of  life.  It  is  evident  how  carefully  must 
this  change  he  anticipated,  how  cautiously  must 
the  period  of  its  completion  he  encroached  on,  and 
with  what  care  must  we  see  that  it  has  passed 
before  we  permit  the  use  of  the  voice  for  singing 
]3urposes. 

For  the  rest,  as  regards  the  voice,  I have  onl}^ 
to  caution  all  persons  with  delicate  throats  to  be 
careful  of  the  manner  in  which  they  clothe  and 
protect  this  sensitive  part. 

Wearing  Wraps. — As  much  harm  is  done  by 
over-nursing  as  there  is  by  over-treating  and  over- 
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quacking  the  throat  : wearing  comforters  and 
wraps  at  one  moment  and  throwing  them  off  the 
next ; going  out  to-day  with  a respirator  and 
leaving  it  off  on  the  morrow ; want  of  caution 
in  leaving  public  buildings,  heated  ball-rooms, 
churches,  and  theatres.  Great  woollen  wraps  should 
be  discountenanced,  and  light  silk  handkerchiefs 
worn ; at  night,  a silk  handkerchief  tied  round  the 
throat  on  going  to  bed  will  often  give  relief  to  a 
congested  throat ; or  a water  bandage — a piece  of 
lint  or  linen  wrung  out  of  water,  and  applied  to 
the  throat,  with  some'  oiled  silk  over  it,  and  a silk 
handkerchief  tied  over  all.  The  great  danger  in 
all  throat  wraps  is  the  tendency  to  throw  them 
off  suddenly,  to  forget  them,  or  take  them  on 
and  off  either  for  convenience  or  appearance  sake. 
Men  with  delicate  throats  will  find  great  benefit 
from  the  growth  of  the  beard  and  moustache. 
The  former  acts  as  a protector,  the  latter  as  a 
respirator. 

Eespirators. — Veils  are  objectionable,  as  they 
become  moistened  by  the  breath  and  do  not  suffi- 
ciently protect  the  mouth.  If  a respirator  has  to 
be  worn,  I prefer  that  the  patient  should  wear 
some  one  of  the  many  kinds  to  be  had  of  any 
chemist.  But  anyone  may  construct  an  admirable 
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respirator  for  himself  with  some  wire  gauze  and 
cotton-wool,  the  latter  being  necessary  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  particles  of  dust  or  organic  matter. 
A simple  and  cheap  respirator  may  be  made  l)y 


The  two  pieces  of  the  respirator-  are  not  closed  at  the  lower  edge,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  insertion  of  medicated  cotton-wool. 

knitting  tw^o  small  oval  pieces  of  Berlin  wool,  and 
binding  these  together,  with  some  gauze  placed 
between  ; a piece  of  thin  elastic  fastens  this  readily 
made  respirator  round  the  head. 


Fig.  51. — The  Coghill  Eespieator  (Maw  & Sox). 


I cannot  conclude  these  hints  without  press- 
ing on  my  readers  the  great  importance  of  early 
attention  to  the  voice  in  children,  and  reminding 
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them  that,  just  as  the  ear  can  be  trained  and 
cultivated,  even  when  it  is  apparently  deficient, 
so  can  the  voice ; and  that,  if  proper  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  posture  and  respiration,  no  more 
healthful  exercise  of  the  lungs,  or  practice  of 
gymnastics -for  the  chest  muscles,  can  he  had  than 
the  systematic  training  of  the  voice  in  scale  singing 
and  the  various  other  exercises  through  which  a 
judicious  teacher  carries  his  pupils,  proportioned  to 
their  powers  and  years. 

Tliis  useful  respirator  of  Dr.  Coghill  is  especially 
to  be  recommended  where  medication  of  the  lungs 
is  required.  Cotton-wool,  on  which  the  medicament 
can  be  dropped,  is  contained  between  the  j^erforated 
portions  of  the  respirator. ‘ 

Stammering  and  Stuttering. — I can  only  here 
devote  a few  words  to  the  subject  of  defects  of 
speech.  Vowel  sounds  are  primaril}^  laryngeal. 
Consonants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sounds  produced 
by  junction  with  a vowel,  the  air  currents  passing 
through  the  nose,  naso-oral,  and  upper  throat 
passages.  It  will  be  found  that  stammering  and 
stuttering  are  due  to  a fault  in  the  co-ordination 

' Where  price  is  a consideration,  Messrs.  Squire,  of  Oxford 
Street,  have  a light  naso-oral  respirator  made  of  perforated  zinc, 
which  answers  for  every  purpose.  It  costs  but  a few  pence. 
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of  the  laryngeal  mechanism  of  the  voice  and  organs 
of  articulation,  the  lips,  tongue  and  palate.  This  is 
specially  so  in  stuttering  in  contradistinction  to 
stammering,  in  which  latter  the  defect  is  more 
especially  felt  in  vowel  2^'^‘onunciation.  There  is,  as 
Klencke  expresses  it,  a lack  of  harmony  between 
vocalisation  and  articulation.  In  stammermg  the 
lack  of  harmony  in  vocalisation  preponderates,  in 
stuttering  it  is  felt  princix3ally  m articulation.  The 
classification  of  consonants  into  explosives,  labials, 
dentals,  aspirates,  gutturals,  depends  on  the  mode 
of  production  of  these  several  letters  by  the  action 
of  the  lips,  tongue  and  soft  palate  m their  pronun- 
ciation, as  well  as  on  the  part  taken  by  the  nasal  pas- 
sages or  the  lungs  in  the  direction  of  the  expiratory 
currents  of  air,  and  the  interruption  of  these  by 
the  articulating  organs  in  the  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  nose.  No  air  passes  through  the  nose  when  a 
vowel  is  said  or  sung. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  clearly 
the  physiological  distinction  between  stammering 
and  stuttering,  must  consult  some  of  the  larger 
works  on  this  subject.  I can  only  group  the  princi- 
pal causes  operating  in  the  production  of  both  these 
defects. 

(a)  Defect  in  the  conformation  of  the  articulat- 
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ing  organs,  as  the  tongue,  fauces,  palate,  pharynx, 
nasal  passages  and  bones. 

(b)  Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles,  and 
nervous  states  which  produce  incoordination  in  the 
muscular  movements. 

(c)  Inharmonious  relationship  of  the  will  to 
those  movements  which  are  carried  on  independently 
of  it.  When  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  defect 
of  stuttering,  this  want  of  harmony  is  increased, 
and  the  stutter  becomes  worse.  Whereas  by  a 
strong  effort  of  the  will,  the  habit  of  stammering 
may  at  times  be  controlled. 

(d)  Fright,  shock,  mimicry,  imitation,  nervous 
and  excitable  temperaments. 

Only  a few  hints  can  be  given  regarding  the 
management  of  those  who  stammer  or  stutter. 
First,  any  deformities  in  the  nasal  passages,  mouth, 
or  palate  should  be  attended  to,  and  suitable  vocal 
gymnastics  practised  under  some  trained  teacher. 
Secondly,  the  greatest  patience  must  be  shown  in 
leading  the  stutterer  on  from  those  letters  and  words 
which  he  can  pronounce  rightly  to  the  more  difficult 
ones,  and  these  latter  he  must  be  cautiously  exercised 
in.  Thirdly,  the  mind  must  be  as  far  as  possible 
diverted  from  the  act  of  stuttering  by  any  artifice, 
and  everything  that  is  emotional  or  exciting  avoided. 
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Fourthly,  in  a delicate  person,  especially  a child, 
the  general  health  must  be  maintained,  healthful 
exercise  and  recreation  insisted  on,  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, and  the  cultivation  of  automatic  and  perfect 
association  of  movements  in  other  ways  encouraged, 
as,  for  example,  playing  on  the  piano,  accompanying, 
and  singing. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HABITS  THAT  AFFECT  THE  SMELL,  TASTE,  AND  SKIN. 

The  Sense  of  Smell. — The  nerve  that  enables  us 
to  smell  by  carrying  impressions  of  odour  to  the 
brain,  terminates  by  extremely  fine  filaments  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils.  The  air 
j)assing  through  the  nostrils  brings  the  odoriferous 
particles  into  contact  with  these  nerves.  Our  sense 
of  smell  is  infinitely  more  delicate  than  the  other 
senses.  Valentin  has  estimated  this  delicacy  of 
the  sense  of  smell  by  our  power  of  perceiving  the 
3-one-hundred-millionth  of  a grain  of  musk.  As 
is  well  known,  this  sense  is  much  stronger  in  the 
lower  animals.  Arresting  the  breath  or  filling 
the  nostrils  with  water  destroys  for  the  time  the 
power  of  perception.  Speaking  broadly,  most  sub- 
stances which  are  injurious  to  health  have  an  un- 
pleasant odour. 
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• The  Nostrils  : Discharge,  Injuries,  Catarrhs. — 

When  any  disagreeable  odour  continues  from  the 
breath  for  any  time,  the  nose  and  throat  should  be 
examined.  Frequently  the  unpleasant  smell  con- 
tinues to  increase  until  the  sufferer  is  prevented 
from  attending  to  his  ordinary  business.  The 
cigarettes  before  mentioned  of  iodoform  or  the 
eucalyptus  will  be  found  very  useful  both  in  the 
treatment  of  the  odour  and  for  curing  the  morbid 
state  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  But  if  this 
condition  be  aggravated,  the  use  of  a proper  nasal 
douche  is  called  for,  and  topical  applications.  Any 
obstruction  in  the  nostril,  and  in  children,  devia- 
tion of  the  septum  (partition)  of  the  nostrils 
to  either  side,  should  be  seen  to.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  sleep  with  the  mouth  closed  and  to 
breathe  during  sleep  through  the  nose.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  tffe  air  is  both  filtered 
of  impurities  and  warmed  better  when  it  passes 
through  the  nasal  passages  and  not  directly  through 
the  mouth.  If  the  nose  is  injured  by  a blow  and 
any  deformity  results,  it  should  be  rectified  at  once. 
Delay  tends  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  rectification 
and  leave  a permanent  deformity.  As  a rule, 
bleeding  from  the  nose  is  easily  controlled.  If  it 
goes  a degree  beyond  this,  it  is  better  to  seek  the 
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help  of  a surgeon.  Ordinarily,  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  the  head  being  kept  on  a little 
higher  level  than  the  shoulders  ; the  suction  of  ice, 
pressed  against  the  hard  palate ; sniffing  up  a little 
cold  alum  water  into  the  nostrils ; a cold  cloth  on 
the  nose  and  forehead,  will  subdue  it.  For  cold  in 
the  head  and  acute  coryza  (irritation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  nostrils  and  discharge).  Dr.  Fender’s 
snuff  is  a useful  remedy  at  times,  when  used  early 
in  the  affection.  • It  is  composed  of — 

Muriate  of  morphia  ...  2 grains 

Powdered  gum  acacia  ...  2 drachms 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth  ...  6 drachms 

Snuff-taking. — The  organ  of  smell  suffers  in  its 
own  way  from  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The  habitual 
congestion  of  the  nose,  produced  by  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  beverages,  is  but  an  indication  of  a like 
congestion  in  other ' organs.  The  habit  of  snuff- 
taking is,  I am  happy  to  say,  dying  out.  Snuff 
finds  its  way  into  the  nasal  and  respiratory  tracts, 
drying  the  former,  and  producing  irritation  of 
the  latter.  I have  more  than  once  removed  it 
from  the  tube  leading  to  the  ear,  where  it  was 
causmg  obstruction  and  producing  deafness.  That 
snuff-taking  is  a cleanly  habit  few  of  its  slaves  will 
ask  us  to  believe.  The  pocket-handkerchief  of  the 
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snuff-taker  serves  a double  purpose.  Some  few 
ladies  now-a-days  may  relish  a whiff  of  a cigarette. 
But  the  day  of  the  ‘ imjDertinent  woman’s’  per- 
fumed snuff-box  of  Steele  has  long  disappeared. 
We  might  wish  that  men  had  the  good  sense  of 
women  to  abandon  the  habit.  I think  we  have  all 
with  him  ‘ been  so  extremely  disgusted  with  this 
filthy  physick  hanging  on  the  lip,  that  the  most 
agreeable  conversation  or  person  has  not  been  able 
to  make  up  for  it.’ 

Taste. — The  delicacy  of  our  sense  of  taste  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  we  can  recognise  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1,000  of 
water  (Bernstein),  or  one  drop  containing 
of  a gramme  of  the  acid.  If  our  tongue  is  re- 
sponsible for  a good  deal  that  escapes  our  lips,  the 
back  of  this  organ  and  the  palate  are  answerable 
for  a great  deal  of  trash  that  jDasses  in.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  smell  and  taste  have  a close  association. 
Without  smell  we  could  not  taste  many  thmgs  of 
the  most  delicious  flavour.  So  ‘ tastes  differ,’  and, 
as  some  eyes  are  colour-blmd,  so  some  palates  are 
tasteless.  I had  once  a patient  who  from  birth 
had  never  tasted  ‘bitter’  or  ‘sweet.’  I tried  a 
variety  of  acids  and  pungent  substances,  and  found 
that  he  failed  to  discriminate  them.  His  smell 
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was  equally  deficient.  The  influence  of  smell  or 
taste  is  shown  when  we  suffer  from  an  ordinary 
cold  in  the  head,  and  by  the  old  habit  of  hold- 
ing the  nose  to  prevent  the  nauseous  taste  of 
medicine ; in  the  opposite  way  it  is  utilised  by 
the  epicure  and  the  wine-taster.  Whatever  tends 
to  disarrange  the  digestive  tract  influences  the 
tongue,  coats  it,  and  gives  to  it  that  familiar  loaded 
appearance. 

The  Tongue  and  Taste. — In  children  there  is  that 
characteristic  stripping  of  the  tongue  in  patches, 
often  brought  on  by  the  injudicious  rashness  of 
mothers,  who  cram  the  children’s  stomachs  with  all 
kinds  of  trash — sweets,  cakes,  sugar,  fruit,  and  any 
or  every  abomination  calculated  to  impair  the 
child’s  digestion;  hence  skin  affections,  catarrhal 
state  of  different  organs,  and  then  follow  intermin- 
able dosings  for  worms,  which  are  not  in  existence. 
Very  hot  drinks  are  injurious  both  to  the  teeth  and 
tongue,  and  impediments  to  digestion  as  well.  The 
use  of  the  clay  pipe  in  producing  cancer  of  the 
lips  is  proverbial.  But  now  there  are  familiar  and 
more  elegant  substitutes.  If  mothers  nursed  their 
children  as  nature  intended,  gave  them  less  trash 
and  plainer  diet,  with  less  of  mercury  in  those 
constantly  repeated  ‘ grey  powders,’  and  more 
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oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  we  should  have  less 
work  for  the  dentist,  and  fewer  cases  of  disease  from 
impaired  digestion,  or  death,  in  after  life,  from 
the  swallowing  of  artificial  teeth. 

Teeth  and  Dentition. — The  appearance  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  the  ‘ period  of  dentition,’  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  gastric  troubles  and  occa- 


Fig.  52. — The  Tempoeary  Teeth  of  a Child  Two  Years  old. 
Showing  the  months  at  which  they  appear  (‘  Atlas  of  Anatomy  ’). 

sionally  brain  mischief.  It  is  during  this  time  that 
what  we  understand  as  reflex  disturbances  manifest 
themselves  in  the  infant’s  system.  Attacks  of 
croup  and  whooping-cough  occur.  Skin  affections 
are  apt  to  appear.  The  e}^e  also  is  subject  to 
herpetic  attacks.  The  late  appearance  of  the  lem- 
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porary  molar  teeth  teaches  its  own  lesson.  The 
child  should  not  be  given  quantities  of  animal  food 
or  uncooked  starchy  food.  The  child’s  abdominal 
secreting  organs  at  this  early  age  are  not  full}'' 
developed,  and,  as  a consequence  of  injudicious 
diet,  the  abdominal  glands  become  enlarged  and 
a depraved  ' appetite  in  the  child  may  be  en- 
couraged. 

We  have  to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  those 
lauded  ‘ tooth  pastes  ; ’ the  acids  some  contain  erode 
the  enamel  and  destroy  the  teeth.  Calvert’s  carbolic 
tooth  powder  will  be  found  a perfectly  safe  one.  It 
is  iDleasant  to  use  and  is  a sufficient  disinfectant.  It 
is  a mistake  to  use  too  hard  tooth  brushes.  Eegular 
brushing  with  plain  cold  water  is,  perhaps,  the 
safest  method  of  keeping  the  mouth  clean.  To 
rinse  the  mouth  out  niglit  and  morning  with  very 
weak  Condy  water  is  a good  plan  to  keep  the  mouth 
pure.  Particles  of  food  should  not  be  allowed  to 
collect  between  the  teeth.  The  neglect  of  rough 
and  jagged  teeth  is  dangerous ; these  often  produce 
ugly  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  and  should  be  filed. 
It  is  foolish  to  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  have  teeth 
taken  out.  It  is  better  to  bear  a little  pain,  and 
often  the  friend  we  were  so  anxious  to  lose  will 
do  the  ‘ state  good  service.  ; 
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Touch. — We  can  judge  by  the  movements  of  the 
tongue  in  the  mouth,  as  with  its  tij3  we  measure 

and  survey  each  tooth,  how  ac- 
curate  is  the  sense  of  touch  when 
unassisted  by  sight.  In  this 
^ way,  by  the  education  of  the  tac- 
tile perceptions  of  the  skin,  and 
the  experience  gained  through 
3 this  sense,  the  blind  are  taught 
to  work  and  read.  In  the  human 
hand  this  faculty  is  most  highly 
M developed. 

C This  diagram  represents  the 

layers  of  the  skin  ; (1)  the  horny 
layer  or  superficial  skin  and 
cuticle  ; (2)  the  mucous  or  Mal- 
pighian layer — here  lies  the 

Fig.  53.— Section  of  pigment  which  gives  the  hue  or 

Skin  and  a Sweat 

Gland  (after  New-  colour  to  the  skill ; the  sensitive 

MANN).  1 I -1  -n  • • 

tactile  papillse  are  seen  projecting 
into  this  layer  ; (3)  the  dermis  or  true  skin — this  is 
composed  of  a very  compact  structure,  and  is  found 
supported  on  a looser  tissue  (4)  in  the  meshes  of 
which  there  is  a quantity  of  fat  and  the  convoluted 
sweat  glands.  A duct  of  one  of  those  glands  is  seen 
to  run  straight  through  the  true  skin,  and  then  to 
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pass  in  a spiral  form  through  the  cutis,  opening  by 
a minute  pore  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  . A hair  is 
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Fig.  54. — Hair  Follicle 
(after  Newmann). 


Fig.  55. — Tactile  Cor- 
puscle OF  THE  Skin. 

Showing  the  termination 
of  the  nerves. 


seen  in  fig.  54,  with  its  bulb  (b)  ; its  sheath  (sh)  ; 
the  sebaceous  gland  (so),  with  its  duct  opening  into 
the  hair  follicle  (hf).  One  of  the  tactile  corpuscles 
of  the  skin  is  shown,  fig.  55.  These  corpuscles, 
with  their  delicate  nervous  elements,  minister  to 
the  sense  of  touch.  The  fineness  of  this  sense  is 
made  use  of  in  testing  the  sensibility  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  different  parts,  in  affections  of 
the  hr  am  and  spinal  cord,  and  in  estimating  the 
tactile  power  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  to  transmit 
to'  the  brain  correct  impressions  of  the  distance 
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between  any  two  points  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  This  is  clone  by  means  of  an  instrument 
with  two  very  fine  points  like  those  of  a compass 
(^sthesiometer),  the  patient  being  at  the  time 
blindfolded. 

Function  of  the  Skin. — This  sensitive  and  deli- 
cately formed  structure  forms  a vast  excreting  sur- 
face. The  average  amount  of  perspiration  given 
off  by  the  skin  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be 
estimated  at  2 lbs.  This  exhalation  has  a necessary 
relation  to  the  excretion  of  water  from  the  kidnej^s, 
and  the  exhalation  of  watery  vapour  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  lungs.  How  closely  related  are  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin  is  shown  by  the  simple 
experiment  of  varnishing  the  skin  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals, . when  a state  of  ‘ cutaneous  as- 
phyxia ’ results,  and  the  animal  dies  with  perverted 
renal  secretion.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
total  number  of  pores  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  equal  to  about  seven  millions,  and  that  the 
entire  length  of  the  perspiratory  tubing,  if  straight- 
ened out,  would  measure  1,570,000  inches,  or 
nearly  twenty-eight  miles.  These  few  facts  being 
remembered,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  importance  of  the  skin  as  a health  organ ; 
to  maintain  circulation ; to  promote  evaporation  ; 
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to  preserve  a mean  temperature  and  prevent  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  ; hence  the  importance  of 
keeping  its  pores  open  and  its  sebaceous  follicles 
free. 

So  we  can  by  the  skin  perceive  most  delicate 
differences  in  temperature.  The  degree  of  sensi- 
bility may  depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  skin. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  this  property  in  examining 
the  temperature  of  swollen  and  inflamed  parts,  as 
that  of  a joint  with  the  hand. 

Temperature  of  the  Body  and  of  the  Bath. — The 
clinical  thermometer  has  now-a-days  replaced  the 
old  tactus  eruditus  of  our  forefathers  for  ascertain- 
ing the  elevation  of  the  body’s  temperature.  The 
normal  teiiiperature  of  the  body  is  about  98°.  If 
above  99°,  it  means  that  there  is  some  febrile  state, 
and  in  fever  the  temperature  range  varies  from 
100°  to  105°  or  more.  For  estimating  the  heat  of 
a bath  into  which  we  are  going  to  place  an  infant, 
the  woman’s  elbow  bared  and  placed  in  the  water 
affords  a ready,  if  rough  test.  Care  is  required 
in  bathing  infants  and  young  children.  Their 
tender  skins  and  sensitive  systems  will  not  bear  ex- 
tremes of  temperature.  It  is  not  right  to  nearly 
scald  or  to  exhaust  the  child.  For  therapeutic 
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purposes  from  three  to  five  minutes  is  quite  suffi- 
cient time  to  keep  the  child  in  the  bath,  and  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  afterwards  lest  it 
suffer  from  cold.  Warm  blankets  should  be  ready, 
and  the  infant  should  be  thoroughly  dried.  The 
temperatures  of  warm  baths  are  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  those  who  take  them.  I have  in 
my  own  experience  known  of  three  sudden  deaths 
in  the  bath-room  of  persons  in  ill-health  wdio  had 
taken  or  were  in  the  act  of  taking  hot  baths. 
Doubtless  the  water  was  of  too  high  a temperature 
and  cerebral  congestion  and  apoplexy  were  the  con- 
sequence. The  temperature  of  the  tepid  bath  should 
not  exceed  94° ; that  of  the  warm  bath  98° ; and 
the  hot  may  vary  from  100°  to  110°. 

Public  Baths. — I know  no  greater  public  want 
in  many  cities  than  properly  constructed  baths  : I 
mean  such  a bath  as  could  be  had  comfortably  for 
a few  pence.  In  the  treatment  of  skin  affections 
baths  are  indispensable,  and  at  present  many  large 
towns  are  in  a deplorable  condition  in  this  par- 
ticular. ' I think  that  suitable  public  baths,  to 
which  may  be  added  medicinal  baths,  even  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  would  repay  the  investors  ; 
and  for  all  classes  of  the  community  they  would  be 
an  inestimable  boon. 
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The  Turkish  Bath.— We  have  in  most  cities 
admirable  Turkish  baths.  This  form  of  hath  is  a 
most  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  throat  and  nose  and  in  rheumatic 
conditions.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
hypersemia  of,  or  de- 
termination of  blood 
to,  the  skin  caused  by 
the  Turkish  bath  is 
not  good  for  those 
suffering  from  certain 
skin  affections.  The 
Turkish  bath  does 
good  by  the  free  es- 
cape of  fluid  from  the 
skin,  and  by  relieving 
congestion  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  it  thus  thoroughly  cleanses  the  skin. 
If  the  skin  is  not  in  an  irritable  or  inflamed  state, 
and  if  its  vessels  are  sluggish,  the  bath  may  do 
service.  But  I do  not  consider  the  prolonged 
daily  emj)loyment  of  the  bath  healthful.  I have 
never  known  it  to  be  so.  As  a luxury  for  lazy 
people,  and  those  leading  sedentary  lives,  it  may 
be  extolled ; hut  to  carry  its  use  to  extremes,  and 
subject  the  body  daily,  or  at  frequent  intervals,  to 


Fig.  56. — Portable  Turkish  Bath. 
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the  sudden  physiological  changes  produced  l)y  the 
Turkish  bath,  cannot  for  many  constitutions  be 
beneficial.  But  as  a help  in  treating  disease,  more 
particularly  the  early  stages  of  febrile  affections, 
and  as  an  occasional  thorough  process  of  cleansing, 
the  hath  is  a most  valuable  agent. 

Fig.  56  shows  the  portable  Turkish  bath  of 
Messrs.  Allen,  of  Marylehone  Lane.  This  will 
be  found  a most  convenient  means  of  obtaining 
quickly  and  comfortably  a vapour  bath.  With  it 
a copious  perspiration  may  be  mduced  in  a few 
minutes.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  m the  early 
stages  of  feverish  cold  and  in  rheumatism.  In 
chronic  rheumatism  and  the  consequent  stiffness 
of  the  joints.  Zander’s  exercises  (Zander  Institu- 
tion, Soho  Square)  are  a most  valuable  means  of 
cure. 

Cold  Bathing. — We  should  not  be  led  astray  by 
heroic  ideas  of  the  benefits  derived  from  cold  bath- 
ing. Both  in  the  instance  of  children  and’  adults 
the  cold  bath  is  often  abused.  Unless  there  be  a 
healthy  reaction  after  the  cold  bath  or  sea-bathing, 
it  does  not  conduce  to  health.  The  idea  of  ‘ break- 
ing the  ice  ’ on  one’s  bath,  on  a winter’s  morn,  is 
very,  well  for  some  circulations,  and  the  bracing 
effect  and  after-glow  are  delightful ; but  for  those 
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with  feeble  constitutions  and  sluggish  vessels,  whose 
blue  appearance  and  ‘ goose  skin  ’ on  coming  out  of 
the  water  tell  of  arrested  circulation  and  congestion 
of  internal  organs,  the  extreme  cold  and  the  shock 
of  shower  baths  and  ordinary  baths  in  cold  weather 
are  hurtful,  and  should  not  be  continued.  In  the 
case  of  children  these  remarks  apply  with  double 
force.  Often  we  find  that  hours  elapse  before  some 
children  and  adults  regain  the  natural  tempera- 
ture after  cold  bathing.  For  such  it  cannot  be 
good.  Bathing  immediately  before  or  after  meals, 
with  the  stomach  empty  or  full,  is  harmful ; so 
is  it  after  violent  exercise.  I have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  injurious  consequences  which  may 
follow  from  diving  from  heights  on  the  head  into 
the  water.  Severe  headache,  noises  in  the  ear, 
deafness,  should  act  as  a warning  against  the 
habit. 

Flannel  next  the  skin. — The  wearing  of  flannel 
next  the  skin  is  apt  to  induce  in  some  persons, 
from  the  irritation  it  causes,  various  kinds  of  skin 
affection.  If  flannel  causes  irritation  and  a tendency 
to  scratch  the  skin,  it  should  be  taken  off  and  worn 
outside  a linen  shirt,  so  as  to  preserve  the  heat  with- 
out causing  irritation.'  A simple  soothing  bath  for 

* I have  found  in  several  persons  suffering  from  skin  irritation 
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the  skin  is  made  by  adding  some  ounces  of  finely- 
powdered  starch  and  the  same  quantity  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  to  the  thirty  gallons  of  warm  water. 
Soaps  to  be  specially  recommended  are  Pears’  Soap, 
Wright’s  White  Curd  Soap;  (Disinfectant  and 
Medicated)  Thymol  (Squire),  Eucalyptol  (Squu’e), 
Chaulmaugra  (Corbyn  & Co.),  Terebene,  Sulpholine.* 
Terebene  is  an  admirable  dismfectant  soap  for 
hospital  and  other  purposes.  It  is  pleasant  to 
use;  so  also  are  both  Thymol  and  Eucalyptol, 
especially  the  latter.  Chaulmaugra  is  of  special 
value  in  chronic  skin  affections.  The  Thymol  soap 
in  the  ringworm  of  children  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent soap.  Carbolic  and  Tar  soaps — especially 
the  latter — when  used  under  advice,  are  both 
powerful  aids  to  the  treatment  of  scaly  skin  affec- 
tions. Errors  in  diet  quicldy  show  themselves  in 
morbid  skin  states;  large  wine-drinkers,  those  who 
eat  little  vegetables,  great  eaters,  often  suffer  most. 
Hence  so  common  are  these  skin  troubles  in  gouty 
patients,  whose  pangs  are  increased  by  their 

the  new  ‘ Long  Cloth  ’ of  Messrs.  Lewis  & Allenby  a most 
admirable  material  for  wearing  as  underclothing.  It  is  made  of 
silk,  and  is  a marvel  of  cheapness  and  comfort. 

' Messrs.  Bullock,  of  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square,  have 
made  at  my  request  a compound  Larch  soap,  composed  of  the 
Larch  soap 'of  Dr.  Moore,  with  a percentage  of  Thymol  and  Euca- 
lyptol. This  is  a most  soothing  soap  for  the  skin. 
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pastry-cooks,  their  fatty  dishes,  and  saccharine 
wines. 

Contagious  Skin  Affections. — The  contagiousness 
of  skin  disease  and  the  living  parasitic  sources, 
animal  and  vegetable,  of  many  of  these  should  be 
remembered.  Thus  it  is  that  overcrowding  in 
schools  leads  to  skin  disease.  These  fine  vegetable 
particles  float  in  the 
air,  and  by  direct 
contact  both  they 
and  their  annual 
counterparts  are  con- 
veyed from  child  to 
child.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  common 
‘ ringworm.’  The 
careless  use  of  other 
persons’  clothing,  or 
indiscriminate  em- 
ployment of  combs, 
towels,  and  brushes  having  a doubtful  proprietor- 
ship, is  to  be  deprecated.  In  schools  these  things 
should  be  much  more  carefully  attended  to  than 
they  frequently  are. 

Want  of  Cleanliness. — Of  ‘ dirty  skin  ’ habits, 
I presume,  I need  not  here  speak.  Though  the 


Fig.  67. 

Bingwoem  Paeasite  (aetee  Fox). 

Such  parasitical  fungi  may  he  found  in  the 
dust  of  rooms  in  which  a number  of  children 
are  kept,  suffering  from  ringworm. 
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cleanly  man  may  not  be  a healthy  man,  and 
though  the  gap  in  the  stages  of  progressive  de- 
velopment from  ‘ cleanliness  to  godliness  ’ is,  in 
my  experience,  often  a considerable  one,  still,  that 
unclean  and  over-loaded  skins  do  not  contribute 
to  health  I suppose  all  will  admit.  That  there  are 
millions  who  drink  alcohol  in  excess,  smoke  in  ex- 
cess, eat  in  excess,  and  cultivate  dirty  skins,  yet 
who  do  not  appear  to  suffer,  is  no  argument  why 
anyone  should  go  for  days  without  a thorough 
washing,  or  copy  the  sooty  covering  of  the  chimney- 
sweep. Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  kind  of 
reasoning  often  used  with  regard  to  some  at  least 
of  the  habits  here  mentioned. 

Woman’s  Influence  in  matters  of  Clothing. — A 
well-known  and  talented  writer  a few  years  since 
in  the  ‘ Contemporary  Eeview,’  having  pictured, 
with  forcible  language,  the  petite  sante  of  women 
generally,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  womankind 
included  in  her  definition  of  Lady,  or  ‘ Loaf 
Giver,’  in  Contradistinction  to  the  perhaps  larger 
class  of  ‘Loaf  Gainers,’  openly  attributed  to  the 
medical  profession — or,  as  she  was  pleased  to  style 
us,  ‘ omnipotent  doctors  ’ — the  odium  of  bringing 
ill-health  to  the  great  mass  of  cultivated  woman- 
kind, She  was  not  satisfied  with  attacking  the 
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medical  profession  for  its  apathy  in  not  enforcing 
on  mothers  and  daughters  more  stringent  rules 
in  matters  of  dress  and  diet,  but,  with  charac- 
teristic boldness,  impeached  the  enth’e,  or  almost 
the  entire,  20,000  practising  physicians  in  this 
country  of  ‘ making  w^ork  for  themselves  — in 
short,  of  sacrificing  every  principle  of  truth  and 
honour,  in  order  to  enrich  their  pockets  and  secure 
fees.  Having  satisfied  herself  as  to  the  moral 
standard  of  the  medical  profession,  she  intimated 
,that  she  estimates  it  at  much  the  same  value  as 
that  of  a dishonest  slater  or  plumber  who  ‘ mends 
one  hole  in  a roof,  and  leaves  another.’  In  short, 
to  speak  plainly,  this  writer’s  summing  up  of  the 
medical  j)rofession  might  read  thus : — ‘ It  is  com- 
posed of  a body  of  men  who,  for  purposes  of  sordid 
gain,  will  descend  even  to  the  deliberate  deception 
and  wilful  robbery  of  their  patients,  and  that  at  the 
cost  of  the  health,  happiness,  and  life  of  the  un- 
fortunate persons  who  confide  in  them.’  One  might 
fancy  that  before  she  laid  this  impeachment  in  print 
she  would  have  searched  for  some  better  proof  of  her 
assertions  than  a worn-out  story,  which  may  have 
just  as  much  of  truth  or  consistency  in  its  details 
as  the  remainder  of  her  attack  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession.. This  writer  finds  , a remedy  for  all  the 
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medical  woman-slaughter  which  is  going  on  at 
present  in  the  admission  of  qualified  women  to  the 
medical  profession.  Her  ‘ unwomanly  woman  ’ 
is  the  ‘ odious  ’ creature  who,  even  at  the  pressure 
of  her  mother,  and  with  her,  goes  to  consult  the 
‘ man  doctor.’  Strange  that,  though  I have  fre- 
quently asked  women,  married  and  single,  old  and 
young,  I have  never  yet  been  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative to  the  query — ‘ If  sickness  came,  would  you 
jyrefer  a woman  doctor  ? ’ I have  never  been 
opposed  to  the  principle  that  such  women  as  choose 
to  enter  the  medical  profession  should  have  the 
means  afforded  them  of  so  doing.  I perfectly 
agree  with  her  that,  ‘ if  women  j)i'efer  the  minis- 
trations of  their  own  sex,  they  are  entitled  to  have 
them.’  And  I regard  as  most  unfair  any  obstacles 
that  are  placed  in  the  way  of  women  embracing 
the  profession  of  medicine,  if  they  so  wish,  and  if 
they  can  find  employment,  amongst  their  own 
•sex — not  that  in  so  doing  I would  permit  male 
and  female  students  to  study  together.  Let  them 
have  separate  schools,  hospitals,  and  classes. 
But  I must  confess  that  I fail  to  see  as  clearly 
as  she  does  that  the  ‘ odious  young  woman  ’ is 
the  girl  who,  under  her  mother’s  guidance,  con- 
‘sults  her  physician,  and  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  the  majority  of  her  own  sex  will  not 
approve  of  the  girl  who  walks  the  general  hospital 
with  male  students  while  female  cases  are  ex- 
amined, and  studies  her  surgery  and  anatomy 
on  a male  subject  under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
those  unprincipled  and  sordid  creatures  whom 
Miss  Cobbe  abhors.  I am  not  at  all  so  certain 
that  the  influence  of  medical  women  would  be  so 
strongly  used,  and,  if  used,  that  it  would  correct 
feminine  evil  habits  to  the  same  extent  that 
a man’s  influence  does.  It  is  by  the  growth  of 
those  maternal  impressions  which  are  wrapped  up 
in  the  gradual  development  of  a woman’s  nature, 
that  a woman,  in  the  larger  proportion  of  instances, 
attains  to  those  social  qualities  which  fit  her  for 
her  place  in  the  human  fabric.  They  are  the 
influences  which  mould  both  the  physical  and  psy- 
cliical  nature  of  a woman.  Mentally,  in  her  love  of 
admiration— her  regard  for  physical  strength  and 
beauty,  her  power  of  dissimulation,  her  capability 
of  self-sacrifice,  the  want,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  ‘ of  her  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  that 
most  abstract  of  the  emotions,  the  sentiment  of 
justice,  the  sentiment  which  regulates  conduct  irre- 
spective of  personal  attachment,  her  likes  or  dis- 
likes felt  for  individuals  ’ — woman  widely,  differs 
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from  man.  On  grounds  of  sentiment  or  pity  she 
decides  a question  rather  than  on  those  of  reason 
and  equity.  Not  but  that  I fully  agree  with  Dr. 
Barnes  when  he  says  : ‘ It  is  a shallow  saying  that 
women  can  give  no  reasons  for  what  they  do. 
They  justly  claim  the  privilege  of  weakness  by 
declining  to  give  one  ; they  rather  incur  the  re- 
proach of  being  illogical  or  unreasonable  than 
wound  their  sense  of  delicacy.  Woman’s  decision, 
then,  is  to  be  respected,  not  questioned.’  What 
does  our  experience  of  woman’s  influence  on 
woman  teach  us  as  contrasted  with  the  properly 
exerted  influence  of  man  ? The  coming  race  of 
medical  women  will,  according  to  some,  correct  all 
the  extravagances  of  the  latest  fashions,  wage 
a successful  warfare  against  tight-lacing,  high- 
heeled  boots,  and  low  dresses.  The  millennium 
for  women,  in  all  matters  of  dress  and  morals,  shall 
have  arrived  when  a special  section  of  the  Medical 
Begister  has  to  be  reserved  for  ‘female  practi- 
tioners.’ Women  will  in  future  dress  to  please 
women,  and  not  to  please  men ; they  will  be  dictated 
to  and  influenced  for  the  first  time  since  ‘ Adam 
delved  and  Eve  span  ’ by  their  own  sex,  as  to  how 
they  will  dress,  eat,  drink,  kill  their  time,  and  fall 
in  love. 
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Dress.— But  if  I am  thus  at  issue  with  the 
talented  contributor  to  the  ‘ Fortnightly  ’ on  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  assertion  that  medical  men  are  prin- 
cipally to  blame  for  the  ‘ little  health  of  ladies,’  I feel 
that  there  was  much  truth  in  all  which  pertained, 
in  the  article  in  question,  to  health  (or  hygiene) 
itself.  And  though  I think  she  has,  in  her  indig- 
nation at  the  tax  imposed  by  men  on  women  in  the 
matter  of  dress,  and  in  her  anxiety  to  find  a scape- 
goat for  the  habits  of  her  sex,  grossly  exaggerated  the 
action,  or  rather  the  inaction,  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, still  I am  free  to  acknowledge  that  we  doctors 
have  a power  and  influence  in  the  matters  of  dress, 
diet,  and  education  not  possessed  by  any  other  body, 
the  Church  not  excepted.  I wish  that  her  outspoken 
and  fearless  denunciation  of  the  follies  of  woman’s 
dress  and  habits  was  in  the  hands  of  every  woman 
of  sense  and  discretion.  I am  not,  however, 
altogether  of  opinion  that  the  ‘ lords  of  creation  ’ 
are  such  impediments,  as  she  appears  to  think,  in 
the  way  of  a healthier  tone  in  the  social  life  of 
women.  If  it  be  true  that  women  dress  for  the 
admiration  of  men,  the  men  must,  according  to  this 
lady,  admire  the  ugly;  for  she  maintains  that  it 
is  ‘ ugliness  ’ and  not  beauty  which  is  secured  in 
the  modern  dress  of  women.  If  women  universally 
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determined  to  dress  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
three  essentials— ‘ health,  ‘ decency,’  and  ‘ beauty  ’ 
— instead  of  their  antitheses,  ill-health,  indecency, 
and  ugliness,  I do  not  think  that  fathers,  brothers, 
sons,  and  the  mass  of  sensible  men  who  form  the 
‘ bread-winners  ’ and  ‘ bread-earners  ’ for  the  women 
would  demur. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  women,  ever  changeable 
in  their  mode  of  attracting  attention  and  admira- 
tion, dress  as  much  to  rival  other  women  in  fashion- 
able display,  in  costly  clothing,  and  extravagant 
jewellery,  as  to  secure  the  admu’ation  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  ? The  really  attractive  woman,  who  can 
perhaps  afford  to  sacrifice  the  unj)retentious  sim- 
plicity of  attire  which  best  serves  to  exhibit  true 
comeliness,  is  immediately  mimicked  by  her  less 
favoured  sister.  The  ugliest  woman  dresses  to 
rival  the  most  beautiful ; the  most  charming 
sacrifices  to  the  freaks  of  fashion  many  of  the 
natural  advantages  with  which  she  is  endowed. 
The  maxims  of  Steele,  ‘ that  no  woman  can  be 
handsome  by  the  force  of  features  alone,  any 
more  than  she  can  be  witty  by  the  help  of 
speech ; that  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  and 
grace ; that  affectation  is  a more  terrible  enemy 
to  fine  faces  than  the  small-pox ; that  no  woman 
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is  capable  of  being  beautiful  who  is  not  incapable 
of  being  false,’  if  true  as  regards  the  beautiful 
woman,  are  surely  doubly  true  of  her  less  fortunate 
rival. 

We  can  best  understand  the  influence  of  dress 
if  we  look  at  a milliner’s  stand  used  for  displaying 
ladies’  dresses,  and  contrast  it  with  the  model  of  a 
nude  Grecian  Venus  and  compare  the  hour-glass  con- 
traction in  the  centre  of  the  one  with  the  rounded 
and  full  waist  of  the  other.  Let  us  examine  in 
some  school  of  art  an  articulated  skeleton,  and 
notice  the  narrow  cone-like  form  of  the  wall  of  the 
chest  above,  and  the  breadth  of  it  below,  the 
free  space  of  the  base  ; while  the  movements  of  the 
viscera  are  controlled  only  by  the  yielding  abdo- 
minal walls.  Let  us  take  up  one  of  the  feet  and 
examine  its  bones  and  articulations ; mark  the 
perfect  arch  of  the  foot,  the  necessity  for  the  entire 
heel  as  a support,  the  breadth  of  the  bony  j>arts 
in  front.  Let  us  squeeze  in  the  floating  ribs, 
changing  the  natural  cone-like  form  .of  the  chest ; 
then  imagine  the  viscera,  liver,  and  stomach,  occu-. 
pying  partly  the  lower,  and  now  contracted  portion 
of  the  cavity,  pushed  together  and  out  of  posi- 
tion, displacing  upwards  the  lungs,  and  interfering 
with  the  natural  movements. in  respiration;  now 
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think  of  the  heaving  of  a woman’s  bosom  as 
she  breathes,  shewing  the  full  play  required  for 
these  lungs  encroached  on  by  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  viscera,  which  are  huddled  together  by  the 
unnatural  contraction  in  the  centre  of  the  body 
of  our  animated  hour-glass.  Let  us  clothe  in 


Fig,  58.  — Thoiux,  Natural  Shape,  showing  Position'  of  the 
Lungs  and  Viscera  (after  Gray). 

T,  Thorax  ; H,  lieart ; L,  liver  ; S,  stomach ; AV,  abdominal  viscera. 

imagination  the  skeleton  foot  with  the  soft  parts, 
muscles  and  skin,  and  place  this  beautifully  con- 
trived support  in  the  vice  of  the  modern  high- 
heeled  instrument  of  torture,  which  grasps  the  foot, 
compresses  the  bones  until  these  are  distorted, 
destroying  the  natural  arch  and  producing  de- 
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formity ; which  causes  arrest  in  the  circulation  of 
the  tissues,  coldness  in  the  feet,  and  congestion 
of  other  organs  even  so  remote  as  the  human 
eye  ; which  alters  the  normal  line  of  support  of 
the  body,  brings  on  deformity  in  the  spine  and 
pelvis,  weak  ankles,  and  crooked  legs.  But  the 
effect  of  the  present  high- heeled  boot  also  is  to 
raise  the  heel  some  two  inches  above  the  plane 


Fig.  59. — Natukal  Arch  of  Fig.  60. — Position  of  Foot 
Foot.  with  High-heeled  Boot. 


of  the  toes.  This  produces  contraction  of  the 
calf  muscles,  and  finally  a variety  of  talipes,  or 
deformity  of  the  foot  that  prevents  it  from  again 
being  placed  perfectly  fiat  on  the  ground.  We  can 
have  thus  some  idea  of  the  consequences  which 
follow  on  narrow  waists  and  high-heeled  boots. 
Think,  again,  of  the  free  open  space  wherein  plays 
loosely  twenty-five  feet  of  tubing,  and  where  every 
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organ  has  its  place  and  limit,  and  fancy  this  en- 
circled in  the  tightly-laced  stays,  which  press  down 
with  force  all  the  viscera  that  should  have  ample 
space  to  move,  and  can  we  wonder  at  congestion  of 
all  these  organs  being  so  frequently  met  with? 
No  language  would  be  too  forcible  to  imj^ress  on 
mothers  the  direful  consequences  that  often  follow 
in  married  life  the  injurious  habits  of  clothing,  and 
those  distortions  of  the  spine  and  pelvis  acquired 
during  that  period  of  life  when  a girl’s  bones  are 
finally  consolidating,  from  the  years  sixteen  to 
twenty-two. 

We  need  not  be  astonished  at  the  incomes  made 
out  of  the  follies  and  fashions  of  women.  It  is  not 
sa}dng  too  much  to  assert  that  many  of  the  ail- 
ments and  sufferings,  for  which  women  require  the 
assistance  of  the  physician  and  the  gynecologist, 
are  induced  by  the  habits  of  dress  to  which  they 
are  the  slaves. 

Nerve  Mimicry. — The  neuromimetic,  with  curved 
spine,  pain  in  joints,  inability  to  walk,  contracted 
limbs,  fits,  neuralgias,  aches  in  every  part  of  the 
body — all  w^ell  known  to  medical  men  as  spurious 
diseases,  so-called  hysteria — is  the  outcome  of  the 
congested  liver,  the  dislocated  womb,  the  disordered 
stomach,  the  morbidly  supplied  brain.  If  men 
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encourage  the  vagaries  and  eccentricities  of  women 
in  dress,  they  pay  dearly  for  it  afterwards  in  the 
neuroinimetic  mother  and  wife.  When  a girl  with 
blood  impoverished  and  thin,  and  with  palpitating 
heart,  whirls  breathless  about  in  the  dance,  in 
rooms  which  are  filled  to  overflowing,  as  is  the 
modern  custom,  and  draws  in  an  atmosj)here  sur- 
charged with  carbonic  acid  and  animal  exhala- 
tions, she  little  dreams  of  some  of  the  future 
penalties  she  will  pay  for  the  fleeting  pleasure.  No 
wonder  if  she  soon  becomes  pale  and  green  like  the 
blood  flowiiTg  in  her  vessels,  and  early  shows  that 
pallid  and  worn  look  which  the  increased  cares  of 
married  life  rajDidly  develop. 

Essentials  in  Children’s  Clothing. — The  essentials 
to  be  fulfilled  in  clothing  are  warmth,  and  sufficient 
looseness  for  gentle  friction  and  the  movements  of 
the  limbs.  I have  only  space  to  say  a few  words 
on  some  habits  affecting  these.  The  tight  swath- 
ing of  infants,  the  scanty  clothing  of  children, 
the  neglect  of  protecting  the  chest  and  abdomen  of 
the  infant  with  flannel,  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
feet,  which  should  always  be  kept  warm,  the  cramp- 
ing of  the  child’s  foot  with  a small  boot  or  shoe — 
these  are  the  habits  which  lead  in  early  life  to  im- 
peded respiration,  croup,  bronchitis,  and  other 
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troubles.  Deformity  of  the  feet  and  toes,  and  the 
troublesome  affection  called  ingrowing  toe-nail, 
result  from  tight  shoes.  Judicious  attention  to  the 
temperature  of  the  nursery  and  the  bath,  flannel 
loosely  worn  next  the  skin,  sufficient  exercise,  and 
simple  diet,  wmuld  save  many  a father’s  pocket  and 
a child’s  life.  The  nursery  in  w^hich  children  are 
kept* is  often  neglected  ; in  a word,  it  should  be  airy, 
have  plenty  of  light,  be  w^ell  ventilated  and  dry. 
Overcrowding  of  cots  and  exclusion  of  light  are, 
above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  in  the  nursery. 

Sleep. — Children  should  have  sufficient  sleeji. 
Both  women  and  children  require  more  sleep  and 
rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  than  men.  Keeping 
children  up  late,  or  disturbing  them  out  of  their 
sound  sleep  in  the  mornings,  is  hurtful  to  their 
nervous  systems,  and  deprives  them  of  the  repose 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  their  muscles  and  bones, 
and  that  physiological  rest  which  the  active  brain 
of  the  child  requires.  As  a rule,  men  sleep  a great 
deal  too  much.  Much  depends  on  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  individual,  and  the  physical  fatigue  under- 
gone. But  I fancy  that  from  six  to  eight  hours  is 
sufficient  for  most  men.  Anything  further  than 
this  only  tends  to  habits  of  indolence. 
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A FEW  HINTS  ON  DIET,  AND  THE  USE  OF 
ALCOHOL 'AND  TOBACCO. 

Irregular  and  Heavy  Meals. — I can  only  refer  to 
a few  matters  in  connection  with  habits  of  diet 
which  are  injurious  to  health.  And,  first,  I would 
notice  iiTegidar  meals.  The  longer  the  time  between 
meals,  the  larger  must  the  meal  be  to  support  the 
body  during  the  interval.  The  gourmand  crams  his 
stomach  and  sleeps  off  the  effects.  Dr.  Coombe 
describes  the  result  of  this  overfeeding,  as  seen  by 
him  at  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe,  near  Nantes ; 
the  monks  lived  on  one  meal  daily,  but  that  meal, 
Dr.  Coombe  says,  appeared  ‘ sufficient  to  last  one 
week,’  not  a day.  But,  like  the  boa  constrictor,  a 
lethargy  followed,  lasting  for  four  or  five  hours 
‘ before  the  lethargic  features  became  again  ani- 
mated.’ 

Eemembering  the  constant  demand  of  the  tissues 
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for  fresh  supply  of  nutrient  fluid*;  the  never-ceasing 
new  birth  of  tissue  occurring  in  every  part  of  the 
body  ; the  craving  of  the  idle  stomach  to  meet  this 
interchange ; the  injurious  action  of  a secretion 
which  is  poured  out  in  definite  quantities  for  the 
digestive  process,  and  which,  if  the  stomach  is 
empty,  has  to  react  on  the  tissues  which  secrete  it ; 
we  see  some  good  reasons  why  the  stomach  should 
not  be  left  for  any  length  of  time  without  food. 
The  brutes  that  chew  the  cud  are  always  slowly  and 
leisurely  eating,  thus  whiling  the  weary  hours  away; 
when  not  consuming  fresh  material  they  are  re- 
attacking the  old.  They  pass  their  time  ’twixt  food 
and  sleep.  Borne  human  beings,  not  far  removed 
from  these  in  the  scale  of  intellectuality,  do  the  same. 

The  gourmand,  happy  only  when  eating  or  drink- 
ing, carries  on  him  his  unwieldy  fat,  and  loads  all  his 
internal  organs  with  the  unutilised  carbon  which 
hangs  in  fringes  and  lies  in  ridges  about  them.  He 
overweights  his  heart,  so  that  it  falters  at  its  work, 
and  palpitations  distress  him;  his  lungs  cannot 
burn  oft'  the  carbon  with  which  his  blood  is  charged, 
and  his  breath  is  short  and  hurried ; his  brain  so 
occupied  in  controlling  tlie  involmitary  motions  and 
morbidly  active  secretions  at  work  in  his  body,  and 
itself  ’ burthened  with  oily  material,  manifests  its 
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purely  automatic  function  in  the  sensual  expression 
of  his  features.  ^ 

As  ordinary  meals  are  digested  and  leave  the 
stomach  comparatively  empty  in  about  five  hours, 
three  meals  daily  are  amply  sufficient  to  supply  one’s 
wants  in  health,  and  those  must  he  mixed  meals— - 
not  eaten  to  satiety ; not  eaten  hurriedly ; not  eaten  while 
the  brain  is  being  worked  by  study ; not  drenched  with 
fluid  ; not  eaten  icith  a body  and  mind  exhausted  by 
overwork  and  jwolonged  ahstinence,  as  is  the  habit  of 
many  of  our  business  men,  u-ho  leave  home  after  an 
early  breakfast  to  remain  all  day  without  food.  Any 
such  habits  are  most  injurious  to  health. 

Times  of  Meals. — If  breakfast  be  taken  early 
in  the  morning,  'a  light  luncheon  should  be  had 
at  one  or  two  o’clock,  or  if  a substantial  meal 
is  preferred  then,’  the  stomach  should  again  have 
something  to  do  at  six  or  seven,  and  nothuig 
in  the  shape  of  supper  should  be  eaten  late, 
though  it  may  be  prudent  to  have  a very  fight 
and  digestible  meal,  when  a late  dinner  is  not 
taken,  an  hour  or  so  before  going  to  bed. 
Heavy  nieals  after  long  intervals  of  rest  are  not 
easily  digested,  neither  are  late  dinners,  'with 
their  many  courses — soup,  fish,  rounds  of  entrees, 
'joints,  several  kinds  of  vegetables  and  sauces, 
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all  floating  in  a liberal  potation  of  hock,  sherry, 
and  champagne,  followed  by  heavy  puddings, 
laden  with  fat,  to  be  immediately  congealed  by 
ices,  now  mingled  with . apples,  pears,  raisins, 
and  nuts,  to  be  again  set  floating  in  quantities  of 
claret  or  port,  and  then  the  entme  capped  with  hot 
coffee,  cream,  and  sugar — finally,  the  soothmg  and 
narcotising  influence  of  the  tobacco  fumes,  as  an 
antidote  for  the  stimulating  wines  and  coffee  which 
have  gone  before. 

Little  need  we  wonder  if  gout,  gravel,  torpid 
and  fatty  livers,  diseased  and  fatty  kidneys,  palpi- 
tating hearts,  dyspepsia,  and  all  sorts  of  indigestion 
are  prevalent,  and  that  visits  to  Continental  and 
English  spas  are  considered  indispensable  to  the 
health  of  the  fashionable  man. 

Exertion  after  Food  and  Sleeping  after  Meals. — 
Great  exertion  immediately  before  or  after  meals 
is  bad ; the  dinner  after  a hard  day’s  exercise 
should  be  light.  The  stomach  must  have  time  to 
recover  from  any  exhaustion  of  the  system,  as  it 
must  also  be  permitted  to  digest  its  contents. 
Sleeping  after  meals  for  a long  or  short  period  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  a good  habit.  The  stomach  ill  digests 
during  sleep.  ‘However  agreeable  it  may  be,’ 
says  Dr.  Pavy,  ‘ to  gratify  the  desire  for  a nap,  if 
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there  is  danger  of  its  passing  into  a lengthy  and 
heav}’’  sleep,  it  is  well  to  have  recourse  to  some 
light  mental  or  bodily  employment,  some  game  of 
amusement,  . . . but  with  the  natural  state  of 
things,  there  should  be  no  strong  desire  for  sleep 
after  a meal.  If  there  be  such,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded some  fault  exists ; ’ there  has  been  ‘ too 
excessive  ’ a meal,  ‘ too  prolonged  ’ a fast,  or  an 
impaired  digestion. 

To  be  avoided  by  Dyspeptics. — All  fatty  matters, 
j)astries,  cheese,  saccharine  vegetables,  sugar,  fer- 
mented drinks,  large  quantities  of  cold  or  too  warm 
drinks,  quantities  of  tea  and  alcohol,  as  a general 
rule,  must  be  shunned  by  the  dysqmptic,  as  every- 
thing else  that  the  individual  experience  of  each 
person  tells  him  habitually  disagrees  with  him, 
and  which  produces  flatulent  distension  or  pain.'' 

Some  people  fancy  that  they  are  abstemious  in 
diet  if  they  relinquish  wine  and  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  avoid  after-courses,  while  they  consume 
enormous  quantities  of  meat.  It  is  often  this 
excess  of  meat  diet  which  brings  gout  and  other 
troubles. 

Speaking  generally,  the  following  articles  of  food 
should  not  be  partaken  of  by  gouty  persons  and 
dyspeptics : — 
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Hot  and  heavy  soups 

Sauces 

Pickles 

Spices 

Pastries 

Jam 

Potted  and  preserved  meats 
and  fish 

Potted  and  preserved  fruits 

Cheese 

Much  butter 

Cream 

Fats 

Saccharine  vegetables 
Much  potato 
Rhubarb  tart 

Raw  vegetables  (salad  and 
watercress  an  exception) 


Raw  celery 

Such  saccharine  fruits  as 
grapes,  pears,  plums 
Pork 
Veal 

Salted  meats 
Over-boiled  meat 
Lobster 
Crab 

Hard-boiled  egg 

Fresh  bread 

Hot  buttered  toa'st 

Cider 

Sherry 

Port 

Liqueurs  and  effervescing 
wines 


At  meals.  — Great  draughts  of  cold  water  should 
be  avoided. 

Tea  and  'Coflfee. — Strong  tea,  particularly  the 
green  variety,  if  taken  in  quantity,  and  especially 
at 'night,  may' act  most  injuriously.  It,  at  times, 
causes  great  excitement  of  the  nervous  system, 
irregularity  in  the  heart’s  action,  palpitation  and 
other  unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as  sleeplessness 
and  headache.  The  simple  advice  to  give  up  the 
use  of  tea  is  often,  when  acted  on,  followed  by  the 
disappearance  of  a host  of  alarming  symptoms, 
especially  in  women.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  strong  coffee,  only  in  a more  marked  degree. 
Coffee  should  be  taken  in  the  form  of  cafe  au  lait. 
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Cocoa,  if  not  too  fat  for  digestion,  may  be  sub- 
stituted ; made  from  nibs  it  is  still  better.  But  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  which  would 
depreciate  the  value  and  benefit  of  these  useful, 
sustaining,  and  exhilarating  beverages,  which  are 
the  greatest  boons  to  toiling  human  nature  the 
vegetable  world  has  produced.  It  is  to  their  abuse, 
and  to  the  necessity  for  caution  both  as  regards  their 
strength  and  quantity  in  the  case  of  the  jierson 
with  an  irritable  stomach  and  nervous  system,  I 
would  draw  attention. 

Alcohol : its  use. — It  is  obvious  that  I can  only 
make  a passing  allusion  to  alcohol.  A great  deal  of 
absurd  nonsense  has  been  both  written  and  spoken 
concerning  alcohol.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  to  take  alcohol  under  any  circumstances,  or  in 
a moderate  quantity,  is  a bad  habitj  for  I do  not 
think  it  is.  It  may  be  better  that  many  should 
not  take  it.  For  some  it  is  undoubtedly  hurtful 
to  drink  any  alcohol ; for  the  great  majority  of 
people  in  health,  I believe  that  it  is  an  unnecessary 
luxury.  It  is  one  of  our  most  useful  and  indis- 
pensable of  medicines ; it  has  a great  value  in 
a dietetic  point  of  view'  with  some  individuals. 
What  physician  is  there  in  large  practice  who ’has 
not  seen  life  sustained,  in  certain  forms  of  uhcon-j 
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trollable  sickness,  when  nothing  else  could  Ije  re- 
tained, but  small  quantities  of  dry  champagne  iced, 
or  the  spoonful  of  old  brandy  given  occasionally  ? 
Eleven  years’  experience  in  a large  fever  hospital 
enables  me  to  speak  with  some  weight  on  alcohol 
as  a medicine.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  our  most 
valuable  medicine  in  fever.  I refer  to  its  judicious 
'administration,  in  proper  quantity,  at  the  right 
moment. 

Its  Abuse. — Altogether  different  is  it  when  I come 
to  speak  of  its  abuse.  I may  summarise  what  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  does  to  our  organs  and  tissues.  It  destroys 
the  minute  cells,  fibres,  and  vessels  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  leading  to  hardenmg  or  softening 
of  the  tissues,  results  followed  by  msanity,  general 
or  partial  paralysis,  apoplexies,  epileps}^  and  such 
hereditary  diseases  in  the  offspring  as  idiocy,  im- 
becility, paralysis,  and  epilepsy.  It  nurses  the 
hysterical,  and  increases  the  fanciful  ills  of  the 
hypochondriac.  It  congests  and  overloads  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  leading  to  engorgement 
of  their  tissues  with  unhealthy  blood,  bringmg  on 
either  permanent  enlargement,  or,  at  times,  a 
shrinking  of  the  organ,  and  the  ‘ gin  drinker’s  ’ 
liver  and  the  waxy  or  glandular  kidnej^  of  Bright 
are  the  results.  It  causes  blindness,  impairment 
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of  hearing,  and  noises  in  the  ear ; gives  to  the 
face  and  skin  a waxy  look  and  death-like  pallor, 
and  is  the  cause  of  many  troublesome  and  inflam- 
matory affections  to  which  it  is  subject.  It  in- 
duces in  men  in  their  declining  years  many  of 
the  sufferings  which  make  the  evening  of  life 
a scene  of  torture  and  misery.  It  brings,  by  its 
action  on  the  muscles,  the  uncertain  tread,  the 
tottering  gait,  the  stammering  speech,  the  wasted 
limb.  It  helps  to  fill  lunatic  asylums  with  the 
insane,  paralysed,  and  idiots  ; reformatories  with 
the  youthful  votaries  of  vice ; gaols  with  criminals  ; 
workhouses  with  paupers,  and  the  columns  of 
the  daily  press  with  the  murders  and  suicides  com- 
mitted under  its  influence. 

Tobacco. — As  to  the  practice  of  smoking,  the 
practical  common- sense  rule  must  hold  good,  that 
those  who  find  its  effects  injurious  should  at  once 
relinquish  it.  As  is  the  case  with  alcohol,  it  is  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  that  generally  injures. 
Certain  constitutions  are  readily  hurt  by  its  effects. 
Some  fight  against  the  instinctive  warnings  of 
nature,  and  educate  the  system  to  its  use.  As  a rule, 
this  is  prejudicial,  and  may  be  dangerous.  It  is 
surprising  how  long  the  heart  will  sustain  the  toxic 
effects  of  nicotine.  I know,  personally,  some  men 
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whose  heart’s  action  has  been  most  irregular  for 
years,  and  yet  who  smoke  an  enormous  quantity 
of  tobacco,  either  in  cigarette  or  cigar.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson’s  suggestion  to  place  cotton-wool  in  the 
cigarette  mouthpiece  is  of  value.  The  volatile  oil 
is  thus  prevented  from  entering  the  mouth  with  the 
fumes  of  the  tobacco.  His  reminder,  that  Orientals 
do  not  smoke  more  than  half  of  a cigarette  with 
the  same  object,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Again, 
with  various  heart  affections,  nervous  disorders, 
and  with  many  dyspeptics,  and  in  other  con- 
stitutional states,  tobacco  is  decidedly  injurious. 
It  manifests  its  action  chiefly  on  the  nervous 
system.  ■ Many  sudden  deaths  have  occurred  from 
the  practice  of  smoking,  when  indulged  in  by 
young  lads,  ^ especially  in  America.  Physicians 
know,  of  a functionally  affected  heart,  weak,  palpi- 
tating, irregular,  resulting  from  tobacco  and  known 
as  the  STobacco  Pleart.’  Nausea,  languor,  great 
pallor,  in  some  constitutions  follow  the  use  of  the 
pipe.  Persons  with  such  should  never  smoke. 
This  may  be,  and  most  men  would  doubtless  con- 
sider it,  a great  deprivation.  But  even  at  the  loss 
of  so  agreeable  a companion  in  hours  of  depression 
and  solitude,  to  abstain  from  smoking  is  better. 
Its  effect  on  the  eye  ,I  have  already  alluded  to; 
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Ouce  the  influence  of  tobacco  is  felt  in  the  palpi- 
tating heart,  the  sick  headache,  the  impaired 
vision,  the  sooner  its  use  is  totally  relinquished  the 
better.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  with  many 
restless  and  u'ritable  temperaments  that  tobacco 
has  a most  beneficial  effect.  Its  sedative  and 
controlling  influence  over  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  is  best  exhibited,  when  the  habitual  pipe  is 
not  to  be  had — say  morning  and  evening — in  the 
natural,  almost  inapiieasable  ‘ craving  the  want 
occasions.  That  it  is  individual  temperament  we 
must  consider  in  answering  the  question  ‘ Is 
smoking  injurious  ? ’ is  proved  by  the  prolonged 
and  healthful  lives  of  millions  who,  for  over  half  a 
century,  have  not  been  even  ‘ moderate  ’ in  the  use 
of  tobacco. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

A WORD  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  Brain. — As  having  an  important  influence  on 
all  our  organs,  a word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion, 
of  this,  the  worst  treated  of  any  of  them — namely, 
the  brain.  How  seldom  do  we  think  what  this 
delicate  mass  of  tissue  we  so  glibly  talk  of  as  ‘ our 
bram  ’ is  composed  of,  and  what  it  really  is — the 
mysterious  way  in  which  it  grows,  develops,  begins 
to  think ; how  it  stores  its  knowledge,  gains  re- 
tention, acquires  the  power  of  memory,  gathers  force 
for  the  imagination,  strength  for  the  faculties — in 
short,  how,  in  these  few  ounces  of  fatty  cells  and 
fibres  of  the  brain  of  a human  child,  all  that  poten- 
tial energy  is  stored  up,  and  with  it  the  elements  of 
the  reasoning  power  and  the  germs  of  good  or  ill 
conduct  of  the  future  man  ! 

Early  Cram. — Then  let  us  think  on  our  modern 
systems  of  early  cramming  ; the  unnatural  forcings 
of  a precocious  intellect,  the  mad  desire  for  an 
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early  and  successful  college  entrance,  the  close 
and  confined  schoolrooms,  terror-inspiring  canes, 
and  lengthy  hours  of  study.  How  often  can  we 
not  call  to  mind  early  promise  ending  in  disap- 
pointment, the  break-down  in  the  health  of  the 
child  with  overwrought  brain,  the  boy  with  weakly 
and  unhealthy  frame,  the  girl  a victim  to  con- 
sumption. I can  conceive  no  more  certain  plan 
for  the  physical  ruin  of  thousands  of  the  youths 
of  a country  than  that  system  of  capitation  fees 
from  results  of  examination  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  candidates.  Take,  for  example,  the  inter- 
mediate education  system  in  Ireland,  the  disastrous 
results  of  which  I have  witnessed  in  sad  in- 
stances of  sight  destroyed  and  death  from  chest 
and  heart  affections  induced  by  over  and  prema- 
ture study.  A child  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  sixteen  enters  to  compete  for  exhibition,  or 
to  pass  in  some  ten  subjects  for  the  junior  grade. 
This  includes  English  history,  geography,  grammar, 
composition,  the  storing  away  in  the  memory  of 
some  thousand  lines  of  poetry,  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  Euclid,  algebra,  arithmetic,  natural  science, 
experimental  physics,  bookkeeping.  This  system 
may  give  us  smart  and  sharp  wits  at  a prema- 
turely early  age,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  give  us 
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thinkers,  or  even  the  most  successful  men  of  the 
world.  After  nearly  twenty  years  of  constant  teaching 
in  a large  school  of  medicine,  and  some  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a University  examiner,  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  future  success  in  life  the 
test  of  early  examinational  proficiency  is  a most 
fallacious  one.  The  human  hothouse  plant  flour- 
ishes well  while  in  the  artificial  forcmg  atmosphere 
of  the  University;  it  quickly  fades,  and  is  frequently 
never  heard  of  when  subjected  to  the  harsh  friction 
of  comj)etition  that  follows  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  with  the  keen  wits,  hardened  and  sharp- 
ened in  the  battle  of  life.  Far  different  is  the 
result  of  gradual  training,  of  slowly  acquired 
scholarship,  of  sound  technical  instruction,  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  j)hysical  sciences  gained 
after  a solid  preliminary  and  general  education. 
Here  we  have  the  true  development  of  the  faculties  ; 
the  most  certain  road,  if  j)roper  physical  exercise 
and  mental  recreation  in  healthful  outdoor  sports 
be  encouraged  and  even  insisted  on,  to  the  ‘ Mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano.’ 

Brain  Waste. — But,  if  the  bram  of  youth  will  not 
bear  overstrain  any  more  than  that  of  the  grown-up 
man  or  w^oman,  so  will  it  not  well  tolerate  the  disuse 
which  leads  to  an  arrest  of  development,  an  abe}'- 
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ance  of  all  its  intellectual  functions-  Idle  habits  in 
the  boy,  and  foolish  ones  in  the  girl,  will  not  correct 
this  tendency  of  the  brain  without  control  to  run 
riot  in  the  wanton  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Trash}- 
novels,  education  in  matters  of  dress,  manners, 
and  etiquette,  mere  accomplishments,  do  not  give 
to  the  brain  of  the  man  or  woman  that  healthful 
emplojnnent  which  tends  to  their  intellectual  de- 
velopment. The  late- James  Hinton  has  said; — 
^ The  torpid  unhealthy  frame  and  languid  circu- 
lation of  the  idiot  are  but  an  exaggerated  instance 
of  the  unnatural  torpor  to  which  he  condemns 
himself  who  wastes  his  life  in  indolence,  or  con- 
sumes it  in  dissipation.  To  him  nature,  indeed, 
has  been  kinder,  but  he  does  but  abuse  her  bounty 
to  become  a worse  enemy  to  himself.  . . . And 
were  it  a mere  extravagance  to  ask  whether  some 
part  of  the  lassitude  and  weariness  of  life,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  our  day,  might  be  due  to  lack 
of  mental  occupation  on  worthy  subjects,  exciting 
and  repaying  a generous  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  to 
an  over- exercise  on  lower  ones  ? — whether  an 
engrossment  on  matters  which  have  not  substance 
enough  to  justify  or  satisfy  the  mental  grasp  be 
not  at  the  root  of  some  part  of  the  maladies  which 
affect  us  ? Any  one  who  tries  it  soon  finds  out 
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how  wearying,  how  disproportionately  exhausting, 
is  an  overdose  of  ‘ light  literature,’  compared  with 
an  equal  amount  of  time  spent  on  real  work.  Of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  due  exercise  of  brain 
— of  thought — is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
human  life.  The  perfect  health  of  a man  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  an  ox  or  a horse.  The  pre- 
ponderating capacity  of  his  nervous  part  demands 
a corresponding  life.’ 


APPENDIX. 


SUMMABY  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PBINGFPAL 
FOBEIGN  AND  HOME  SPAS,  AND  HEALTH 
BESOBTS. 

(The  nature  of  the  water  is  roughly  given,  and  the  situation.) 

Spas. 


Name 

Use  and  Character  of  Water 

Situatim 

Affections  of  the  Shit 

1. 

Aix-la-Cliapelle 

Alkaline  and  alkaline 

earths;  also  sulphates 

Rhenish  Prussia 

Aix-les-Bains  . . 

Savoy 

Bareges  .... 

Sulphurous  .... 

Hautes  Pyr6n6es,  France 

Harrogate  . . . 

Various  sulphur  spas; 

also  iron  and  saline 

Yorkshire 

Kissingen  . . . 

Saline  (chlorides)  . . 

Bavaria 

Kreuznach  . . . 

Saline ; strongly  io- 

dized ; mud  baths 

Rhenish  Prussia 

La  Bourboule  . . 

Highly  arsenical  . . 

Puy  de  Dome,  France 

Lisdoonvarna  . 

Sulphur,  &c 

Ireland 

Marienbad  . . . 

Saline  (with  iron)  . . 

Bohemia 

Vais 

Alkaline  and  alkaline 
earths  (bicarbonates); 

various  spas  . . . 

France 

Vichy 

Central  France 

1 

Liver. 

** 

: Aix-la-Chapelle . . 

Alkaline  and  sulj)hates 

Bath 

Somersetshire 

Bilin 

Alkaline  (carbonates)  . 

Bohemia 
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Spas — continiied. 


Name 

Use  and  Character  of  Water 

.Siyiation 

Buxton  .... 

Various  spas  .... 

Derbyshire 

Carlsbad  .... 

Alkaline ; soda  salts  . 

Bohemia 

Cheltenham  . . . 

Various  spas  .... 

Gloucestershire 

Ems 

Alkaline 

Germany 

Harrogate  . . . 

Hoinburg  .... 

Alkaline,  with  iron  and 

Kissingen  . . . 

sulphur 

Saline  (chlorides) 

Central  Germany 

Lisdoonvarna  . . 

Sulphur,  &c. 

Co.  Clare  (Ireland) 

Marienbad  . . . 

Saline  (with  iron) 

Vais 

Alkaline  and  alkaline 

Vichy 

earth  (bicarbonates) ; 
various  spas 

Wiesbaden  . . . 

Saline  (chlorides)  . . 

Nassau 

Carlottenbrunnen  . 

Urinary  Organs. 
Chalybeate  .... 

Silesia  (whey  cure) 

Carlsbad  .... 

Alkaline ; soda  salts 

Contrexville  . . . 

Alkaline 

Vosges,  France 

Ems 

Alkaline 

Harrogate  . . . 

Various  sulphur  spas ; 

Homburg  .... 

also  iron  and  saline 
Alkaline,  with  iron  and 

Kissingen  . . . 

sulphur 

Saline  (chlorides) 

Vais 

Alkaline  and  alkaline 

Vichy 

earth  (bicarbonates); 
various  spas 

Glandular  Organs  {Strumous 

Affections). 

Bonnes  . . . . 

Sulphurous  .... 

Basses  Pyr6n^es 

Kreuznach  . . . 

Iodised ; chlorides 

Leamington  . . . 

Chlorides 

Wart\dckshire 

Leuk 

Sulphates,  &c.  . . . 

Switzerland 

Marienbad  . . . 

Alkaline 

Sankt  Moritz  . . 

Switzerland 
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Spas — continued. 


Name 

Use  aud  Character  of -Water 

• Situation 

t 

Special  for  Impoverished 

Blood. 

Batli 

\ Ferruginous 

Somersetshire 

Franzenbad  . . . 

Bohemia 

Pyrmont  .... 

F eiTuginous 

Waldeck 

Schwalbach  . . . 

? » 

Nassau 

Spa 

Stahlbrunnen  of 

J J 

Belgium 

Homburg  . . . 

M 

Tunbridge  Wells  . 

Kent 

Vais 

» > 

Special  Affections  of  Women. 

Adelheidsquelle 

Salts,  with  iodine  and 

bromine 

Bavaria 

Bourboule  . . . 

Highly  arsenical 

Ems 

Alkaline 

Kissingen  . . 

Saline  (chlorides) 

Kreuznacli  . . . 

Saline ; strongly  io- 
dized ; mud  baths 

Scliwalbacli  . . . 

Ferruginous 

Woodhall .... 

Bromine  and  iodine 

Lincolnshire 

Aperient.—  The 

more  important  aperient  bottled  waters  are  : — 

Friedrichshalle,  Pullna,  Hunyadi  Janos,  Carlsbad.  > 

Joints,  Bheumatism,  dc.  \ 

Aix-la-Chapelle . . 

Alkaline  and  alkaline 

earths 

Aix-les-Bains  . . 

Alkaline  and  alkaline 
earths,  and  sulphates 

Baden 

Saline  and  sulphurous 

Near  Vienna 

Baden-Baden  . . 

Special  lithia  waters — 
saline,  chlorides 

Bareges  .... 
Bath 

Sulphurous  .... 

Hautes  Pyrenees 

Bourboule  . . . 

Buxton  .... 

Arsenical 

Droitwich  . . . 

Kreuznach  . . . 

Brine  baths 

Worcestershire 

Lisdoonvarna  . . 
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Health  Eesokts. 


Lungs. 


Algiers  .... 

Winter  .... 

North  Coast  of  Africa 

Balearic  Islands  . 

Spring  and  summer  . 

Bournemouth  . . 

More  especially  winter 

Cannes  .... 

Winter 

Eiviera 

* Colorado  .... 

Summer  and  winter 

Central  North  America 

Davos  Platz  . . . 

Winter  and  summer  . 

Valley  of  Grisons  (4,805 
feet) 

Eastbourne  . . . 

More  especially  winter 

Eastern  Spain  . . 

Winter 

Egypt 

n 

Glengariii  . . . 

More  especially  winter 

Hastings  .... 

Hyeres 

Winter 

Eiviera 

Jersey  

More  especially  winter 

Madeira  .... 

Winter 

Mentone  .... 

Eiviera 

Mont  Dore  . . . 

) > 

Auvergne  (3,300  feet) 

Nice 

Eiviera 

Pau 

Basses  Pyrenees  (050 
feet) 

Penzance  .... 

More  especially  winter 

QueenstovTi  . . . 

Ireland 

Sankt  Moritz  . . 

Winter  and  summer  . 

Engadine  (0,100  feet) 

Southern  France  . 

Winter 

St.  Leonards  . . 

More  especially  winter 

San  Eemo  . . . 

Swiss  mountain 

Winter 

Eiviera 

stations  . . . 

Summer 

Tangiers  .... 

Winter 

Morocco 

Torquay  .... 

More  especially  winter 

Ventnor  .... 

Vernet 1 

Winter 

East  Pyrenees  (2,000  ft.) 

* This  famous  health  resort  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range,  for  consumi)tivcs,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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Important  Sea-Bathing  Ke sorts. 

England. 


Blackpool,  Lincolnshire 
Broadstairs,  Kent 
Clevedon,  Somerset 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight 
Dover,  Kent 
Eastbourne,  Sussex 
Folkestone,  Kent 
Ilfracombe,  North  Devon 
Lowestoft,  Suffolk 


Margate,  Kent 
Ramsgate,  Kent 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight 
Scarborough,  Yorkshire 
Southport,  Lincolnshire 
Teignmouth,  Devon 
Weston-super-Mare 
Whitby,  Yorkshire 


Beaumaris 

Llandudno 

j 


Aberystwith 


Earth  Wales. 

Penmaenmawr 

Rhyl 

South  Wales. 

I Tenby 
Isle  of  Man 


Scotland. 


Androssan 

Oban 

Nairn 

Rothsay 

Ireland. 

Ardmore 

Kilrush 

Bray 

Portrush 

Glandore 

Tramore 

Kilkee 

Youghal 

Simple  Waters  in  Bottles. — Apollinaris,  Bilin,  Lithia,  .Slsculap  ; 
Kreuznach  (Mother-lye)  can  be  had  imported  for  baths  ; Kissingen, 
Harrogate,  Contrexville,  Vichy,  Vais,  Bourboule,  Ems. 

Pleasant  Dinner  IVaicrs.— Apollinaris,  Kali,  Lithia,  Rosbach,  Seltzer. 
For  syphon  use. 
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Latham’s  Handbook  of  the  English  Language.  Crown  8vo.  6/. 

English  Dictionary.  1 vol.  medium  8vo.  14/.  4 vols.  4to.  £7. 

Liddell  & Scott’s  Groek-EngUsh  Lexicon.  Crown  4to.  86/. 
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Liddell  & Scott’s  Abridged  Greek-Bnglisb  Lexicon.  Square  12mo.  It.  6<i. 
Longman’s  Pocket  German  and  English  Dictionary.  18mo.  5s. 

Macaulasr's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  2 vols.  8vo.  21s.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  As.  6d. 

— Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Speeches.  Crown  8vo.  6*. 

— Miscellaneous  Writings,  Speeches,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  cStc. 

Cabinet  Edition.  4 vols.  crown  8vo.  24j. 

Mahaffy’s  Classical  Greek  Literature.  Crown  8vo.  Yol.  I.  the  Poets,  7s.  6d, 
Vol.  II.  the  Prose  Writers,  7s.  6d. 

Milner’s  Country  Pleasures.  Crown  bvo.  6s. 

Muller’s  (Max)  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  16s. 
Owen’s  Evenings  with  the  Skeptics.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Rich’s  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6i. 

Rogers’s  Eclipse  of  Faith.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

— Defence  of  the  Edipse  of  Faith  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6 J. 

Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Savile’s  Apparitions,  a Narrative  of  Pacts.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Simcox’s  Latin  Classical  Literature.  2 vols.  8vo. 

White  & Riddle’s  Large  Latin-Bnglish  Dictionary.  4to.  21s. 

White’s  Concise  Latin-English  Dictionary.  Royal  8vo.  12s. 

— Junior  Student’s  Lat.-Bng.  and  Eng.-Lat.  Dictionary.  Square  12mo.  12s. 

. . I The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  5s.  6d. 

Beparareiy  ^ Latin-English  Dictionary,  7s.  6d. 

Wilson’s  Studies  of  Modem  Mind  &c.  8vo.  12s. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

Yonge’s  Bnglish-Greek  Lexicon.  Square  12mo.  8s.  Sd.  4to.  21s. 

The  Essays  and  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo. 

‘ Autiunn  HoUdays  of  a Country  Parson.  3s.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchang^  Truths.  3s.  6d. 

Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  3s.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a City  Pulpit.  3s.  6dl. 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Paison.  8s.  6d. 

Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country  Parson.  Three  Series,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities.  3s.  Gd. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.  3s.  6d.  Lessons  of  Middle  Age.  3s.  6d. 

Our  Little  Life.  Essays  Consolatory  and  Domestic.  3s.  6d. 

Present-day  Thoughts.  3s.  6d. 

Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.  Three  Series,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and  Week-Days.  3s.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish  Church  of  a University  City.  3s.  6d. 

ASTRONOMY,  METEOROLOGY,  GEOGRAPHY  8cC. 

Freeman’s  Historical  Geography  of  Europe.  2 vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Herschel’s  Outlines  of  Astronomy.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Keith  Johnston’s  Dictionary  of  Geography,  or  General  Gazetteer.  8vo.  42s. 
Neison’s  Work  on  the  Moon.  Medium  8vo.  31s.  6d, 

Proctor’s  Essays  on  Astronomy.  8vo.  12s.  Proctor’s  Moon.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
— Larger  Star  Atlas.  Folio,  16s.  or  Maps  only,  12s.  6d. 

— New  Star  Atlas.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Orbs  Around  Us.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
— Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  Cro^vn  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

— Sun.  Crown  8vo.  14s.  Universe  of  Stars.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Smith’s  Air  and  Rain.  8vo.  24s. 
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The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  Imperial  8to.  7s.  6d. 

— — — Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.  Imperial  8ra 

Webb’s  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopos.  Crown  8vo.  9i. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  Sc  POPULAR  SOIENCE. 

Arnott’s  Elements  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy.  Crown  8ra  ISj.  6J, 
Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  S vols.  maiium  Svo.  S3i. 
Decaisne  and  Le  Maout's  General  Sj-stem  of  Botany.  Imperial  Svo.  81*.  6d, 
Dixon’s  Eural  Bird  Life.  Crown  S^•o.  lUustrsrtions.  7s.  6<f. 

Evans’s  Bronze  Implements  «frc.  of  Great  Britain.  Svo.  25*. 

Ganot’s  Elementary  Tieatise  on  Physics,  by  Atkinson.  Large  crown  Svo,  16*. 

— Natural  Philosophy,  by  Atkinson.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Goodevo’s  Elements  of  Mechanism.  Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

Grove’s  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.  Svo.  16s. 

Hartwig’s  Aerial  World.  Svo.  10*.  G<i.  Polar  World.  Svo.  10*.  6d. 

— Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  Svo.  10*.  6d. 

— Subterranean  World.  Svo.  10*.  6d.  Tropical  World.  Svo.  10*.  Gd, 
Haughton’s  Six  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography.  Svo.  16*. 

H<^’s  Primteval  World  of  Switzerland.  3 vols.  Sva  13*. 

Helmholts’s  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects.  2 vols.  cr.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  each, 

Hnllah’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Modem  Music,  Svo.  8*.  Gd. 

— Transition  Period  of  Musical  History.  Svo.  10*.  6J. 

Keller’s  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland,  by  Lee.  2 vols.  royal  Svo.  42*. 

Leo’s  Note  Book  of  an  Amateur  Geologist,  Svo.  21*. 

Lloyd’s  Treatise  on  Magnetism.  Svo.  10*.  6ii. 

— — on  the  Wave-Theory  of  Light  Svo.  10*.  Sd. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopscdia  of  Plants.  Svo.  42*. 

Lubbock  on  the  Origin  of  Civilisatiem  & Primitive  Condition  of  Man.  Svo.  IS*. 
Macalister’s  Zoology  and  Morphology  of  Vertebrate  Animals.  Svo.  10*.  6<1. 
Nicols*  Puzzle  of  Life.  Crown  Svo.  S*.  6<i. 

0^ven’a  Comiwrative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  8 vols, 
Sva  73*.  Gd. 

Proctor’s  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.  2 vols.  crown  Sva  7s.  Gd.  each. 
Rivers’s  Orchard  House.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6*. 

— Rose  Amateur’s  Guide.  Fcp.  Svo.  4*.  6d, 

Stanley’s  Familiar  History  of  British  Birds.  Crown  Svo.  6*. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  Physical. 

Abney’s  Photography,  8*.  6A 

Anderson’s  (Sir  John)  Strength  of  Materials,  3*.  Gd. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  3*.  Gd. 

Ball's  Astronomy,  6*. 

Barry’s  Railway  Api'lianc^  3*.  6<i.  Bloxam’s  Metals,  S*.  Gd. 

Bauerman’s  Systematic  MinenUc^,  6.«. 

Goodeve’s  Principles  of  Mechanics,  Gd. 

Gore’s  Electro-Metallurgy,  Gs. 

Griffin’s  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  3*.  Gd. 

Jenkin's  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  3*.  Gd. 

Maxwell’s  Theory  of  Heat.  3*.  Gd. 

Merrifield’s  Teclmical  Aritlimetic  and  Mensuration,  3*.  6«i. 

Miller’s  Inorganic  Chemistry,  3*.  Gd. 

Proeoo  A Sivewright's  Telegrapliy,  3*.  Gd, 
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Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical  and  Physical—  continued. 

Rutley’s  Study  of  Rocks,  4^.  6d. 

Shelley’s  Workshop  Appliances,  3s.  6d. 

Thomfi’s  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany,  6«. 

Thorpe’s  Quaoititative  Chemical  Analysis,  4«.  6d. 

Thorpe  & Muir’s  Qualitative  Aaalysis,  3«.  6d. 

Tilden’s  Chemical  Philosophy,  3*.  Gd. 

Unwin’s  Machine  Design,  3*.  6a. 

Watson’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  3s.  6d. 

Tyndall  on  Sound,  New  Edition  in  the  press. 

Tyndall’s  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

— Fragments  of  Science.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16i. 

— Heat  a Mode  of  Motion.  Crown  8vo.  12i, 

— Notes  on  Electrical  Phenomena.  Crown  8vo.  li.  sewed,  1*.  6d.  cloth. 

— Notes  of  Lectures  on  Light.  Crown  8vo.  li.  sewed,  1«.  6d.  cloth. 

— Lectures  on  Light  delivered  in  America.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

— Lessons  in  Electricity.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Von  Cotta  on  Rocks,  by  Lawrence.  Post  8vo.  14i. 

Woodward’s  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.  Crown  8vo.  14«. 

Wood’s  Bible  Animals.  With  112  Vignettes.  8vo.  14a. 

— Homes  Without  Hands.  8vo.  14a.  Insects  Abroad.  8vo.  14a. 

— Insects  at  Home.  With  700  Illustrations.  8vo.  14a. 

— Out  of  Doors.  Crovm  8vo.  7a.  6d. 

— Strange  Dwellings.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Popular  Edition,  4to.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Buckton’s  Health  in  the  House,  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology.  Cr.  8vo.  2a. 
Jago’s  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Fcp.  8vo.  2a. 

Miller’s  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  3 vols.  8vo.  Part  I. 
Chemical  Physics,  16a.  Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24a.  Part  III.  Organic 
Chemistry,  price  31a.  6d. 

Reynolds’s  Experimental  Chemistry,  Part  I.  fcp.  8vo.  la.  Gd.  Part  II.  2a.  6d. 
Thudichum’s  Annals  of  Chemical  Medicine.  Vols.  I.  & II.  8vo.  14a.  each. 
Tilden’s  Practical  Chemistry.  Fcp.  8vo.  la.  6dl, 

Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  7 vols.  medium  8vo.  £10. 16a.  6d. 

— Third  Supplementary  Volume,  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  36a.  Part  II.  50a. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  &.  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 

Dresser’s  Arts  and  Art  Industries  of  Japan.  [In  preparation, 

Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  6 vols.  square  crown  8vo. 

L^ends  of  the  Madonna.  1 vol.  21a. 

— — — Monastic  Orders.  1 vol.  21a. 

— — — Saints  and  Mai-tyrs.  2 vols.  31a.  6d. 

— — — Saviour.  Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  2 vols.  42a. 
Longman’s  Three  Cathedrals  Dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Square  crown  8vo.  21a. 
Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  illustrated  by  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.  21a.  imp. 

16mo.  10a.  6d. 

— — — illustrated  by  Weguelin.  Crown  8vo.  6a. 

Macfarren’s  Lectures  on  Harmony.  8vo.  12a. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies.  With  161  Plates  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  Super-royal  8vo.  21a. 

— Lalla  Rookh,  illustrated  by  Tenniel.  Square  crown  8vo.  10a.  6d, 

Perry  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  With  280  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.  Square  crown  8vo.  31a.  6d!. 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

Barry  & Bramwell’s  Eailways  and  Locomotives.  8vo.  21s. 

Bourne’s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

— Examples  of  Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines.  4to.  70s. 

— Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo.  ds. 

— Recent  Improvements  in  the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

— Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  4to.  43s. 

Brassey’s  British  Navy,  in  6 vols.  8vo.  with  many  lilustrations.  Vol.  I.  Ship- 
building for  the  Purposes  of  War,  105.  6d.  Vol.  II.  Miscellaneous  Papers  on 
the  same  subject,  35.  6d. 

Oresy’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering.  8vo.  255. 

CuUey’s  Handbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy.  8vo.  I65. 

Eastlake’s  Household  Taste  in  Furniture,  &c.  Square  crown  8vo.  145. 

Fairbaim’s  Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  315.  6d. 

— Applications  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron.  8vo.  I65. 

— Mills  and  Millwork,  1 vol.  8vo.  255. 

Gwilt’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture.  8vo.  52s.  6d. 

Hoskold’s  Engineer’s  Valuing  Assistant.  8vo.  315.  6d. 

Kerl’s  Metallurgy,  adapted  by  Crookes  and  Rbhrig.  3 vols.  8vo.  £4. 195. 
Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.  8vo.  215. 

— — — Gardening.  8vo.  215. 

Mitchell’s  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying.  8vo.  315.  6d. 

Northcott’s  Lathes  and  Turning.  8vo.  I85. 

Payen’s  Industrial  Chemistry  Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  8vo.  425. 

Plesse’s  Art  of  Perfumery.  Fourth  Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  215. 

Sennett’s  Treatise  on  the  Marine  Steam  Engine.  8vo.  215. 

Stoney’s  Theory  of  Strains  in  Girders.  Royal  8vo.  865. 

lire’s  Dictionary  of  Arte,  Manufactures,  & Mines.  4 vols.  medium  8vo.  £7.  7s. 
Ville  on  Artificial  Manures.  By  Crookes.  8vo.  215. 

RELIGIOUS  & MORAL  WORKS. 

Abbey  & Overton’s  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  2 vols.  8vo.  365. 
Arnold’s  (Rev.  Dr.  Thomas)  Sermons.  6 vols.  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire  Works.  With  Life  by  Bishop  Heber.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.  10  vols.  8vo.  £5.  5s. 

Boultbee’s  Commentary  on  the  39  Articles.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

— History  of  the  Church  of  England,  Pre-Reformation  Period.  8vo.  155. 
Browne’s  (Bishop)  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles.  8vo.  165. 

Oolenso’s  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  aud  the  Moabite  Stone.  8vo.  125. 

Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

— — Pabt  Vn.  completion  of  the  larger  Work.  8vo.  245. 

Condor’s  Handbook  of  the  Bible.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Conybeare  & Howson’s  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul  : — 

Library  Edition,  with  aU  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2 vols.  4to.  425. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  215. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Blustrations  and  Maps. 
1 vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Creighton’s  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Reformation.  2 vols.  8vo. 
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Davidson’s'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 
EUicott's  (Bishop)  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  8vo.  Ctelatians,  8s.  6d. 
Ephesians,  8s.  6d.  Pastoral  Epistles,  10s.  6d,  PhUippians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon,  10s.  6d.  Thessalonians,  7s.  6d. 

EUicott’s  Lectures  on  tlie  Life  of  our  Lord.  8vo.  12s. 

Ewald’s  History  of  Israd,  translated  by  Carpenter.  6 vols.  8vo.  63s. 

— Antiquities  of  Israel,  translated  by  SoUy.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Gospel  (The)  for  the  Nineteenth  Century.  4th  Edition.  8vo,  10s.  6c?. 

Hopkins’s  Christ  the  Consoler.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

J ukes’s  New  Man  and  the  Eternal  Life.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

— Second  Death  and  the  Eestitution  of  aU  Things.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6c?. 

— Types  of  Genesis.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6<?. 

Kalisch’s  Bible  Studies.  Pakt  I.  the  Prophecies  of  Balaam.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

— — — Part  II.  the  Book  of  Jonah.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

— Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a 
New  Translation.  Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  16s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 
Vol.  m.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  16s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 
Vol.  rv.  Leviticus,  Part  n.  16s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 

Lyra  Germanica : Hymns  translated  by  Miss  Winkworth.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
Martineau’s  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

— Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  82mo.  Is.  6c?. 

— Sermons,  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things.  2 vols.  7s.  Gd,  each. 
MiU’s  Three  Essays  on  Rdigion.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

MonseU’s  Spiritual  Songs  for  Sundays  and  Holidays.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s,  18mo.  2s. 
Muller’s  (Max)  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Newman’s  Apologia  pro  Vitfi,  Suft.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  Miss  SeweU,  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

BeweU’s  (Miss)  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion.  32mo.  3s. 

— — Private  Devotions  for  Young  Persons.  18mo.  2s. 

Smith’s  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6c?. 

Supernatural  Religion.  Complete  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6<i. 

Whately’s  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences.  18mo.  6t?. 

White’s  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  with  Greek-EngUsh  Lexicon.  32mo.  5s. 

TRAVELS,  VOYAGES,  &c. 

Baker’s  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6c?. 

— Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6c?. 

Ball’s  Alpine  Guide.  3 vols.  post  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Hlustrations  : — I.  Western 
Alps,  6s.  Gd.  II.  Central  Alps,  7s.  6c?.  III.  Eastern  Alps,  10s.  6c?. 

BaU  on  Alpine  Travelling,  andnn  the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  Is. 

Brassey’s  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6c?. 

— Voyage  in  the  Yacht  ‘ Sunbeam.’  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6c?.  School  Edition, 
- fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Popular  Edition,  4to.  6c?. 

HassaU’s  San  Remo  and  the  Western  Riviera.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6c?. 

Macnamara’s  Medical  Geography  of  India.  8vo.  21s. 

MUler’s  Wintering  in  the  Riviera.  Post  8vo.  Hlustrations,  7s.  6c?. 
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Packe’s  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  Mountaineers.  Crown  8vo.  7t,  0d. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  Switzerland.  In  Pour  Sheets.  42s, 

Three  in  Norway.  By  Two  of  Them.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrations. 

Weld’s  Sacred  Palmlands.  Crown  8to.  lOi.  erf. 

WORKS  OF  FIOTION. 

Buried  Alive,  Ten  Years  of  Penal  Servitude  in  Siberia.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
K.G.  11  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  6*.  each. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Stories  and  Tales  by  Miss  Sewell.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  price  Ss.  6d.  each : — 


Amy  Herbert.  Cleve  Hall. 
The  Earl’s  Daughter. 
Experience  of  Life. 
Gertrude.  Ivors. 


Blatharine  Ashton. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Ursula. 


Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  Hughenden 
Edition,  with  2 Portraits  engraved  on  Steel  and  11  Vignettes  engraved  on 
Wood.  11  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  £2.  2s. 

Lothair.  Ooningsby.  Contarini  Fleming. 

Sybil.  Tancred.  Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 

Venetia.  Henrietta  Temple.  The  Young  Duke,  &c. 

Vivian  Grey.  Endymion. 

The  Modern  Novelist’s  Library.  Each  Work  in  crown  8vo.  A Single  Volume, 
complete  in  itself,  price  2s.  boards,  or  2<.  6rf.  cloth : — 


By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G, 
Lothair. 

Coningsby. 

Sybil. 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Contarini  Fleming. 

Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 

The  Young  Duke,  &c, 

Vivian  Grey, 

Endymion. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Barchester  Towers. 

The  Warden. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ the  Rose  Garden.’ 
Unawares. 


By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 

Digby  Grand. 

General  Bounce. 

Kate  Coventry. 

The  Gladiators. 

Good  for  Nothing. 

Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter. 

The  Queen’s  Maries. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ the  Atdier  du  Lys.' 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

The  Atelier  du  Lys. 

By  Various  Writers. 

Atherstone  Priory. 

The  Burgomaster’s  Family. 

Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 


Novels  and  Tales  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  Modem 
Novelist’s  Library  Edition,  complete  in  11  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  £1.  13i. 
cloth  extra,  with  gilt  edges. 

Whispers  from  Fairy  Land.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Braboume.  With  Nine 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3j.  6rf. 

Higgledy-Piggledy ; or.  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody’s  Children.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Braboume.  With  Nine  lUustrations  from  Designs  by 
R.  Doyle.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6rf. 


POETRY  & THE  DRAMA. 

Bailey’s  Festus,  a Poem.  Crown  8vo.  12«.  6rf. 

Bowdler’s  Family  Shakspeare.  Medium  8vo.  14j.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21*. 
Cayley’s  Iliad  of  Homer,  Homometrically  translated.  8vo.  12*.  6rf. 
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Coningtoii’s  ^neid  of  Virgil,  translated  into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.  9$. 
Goethe’s  Faust,  translated  by  Birds.  Large  crown  8to.  12i.  6d. 

— — translated  by  Webb.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

— — edited  by  Selss.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Ingelow’s  Poems.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  fop.  8vo.  12s. 

Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  same.  Cheap  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  Is.  sewed.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Moore’s  Poetical  Works,  1 vol.  ruby  type.  Post  8vo.  Gs. 

Ormsby’s  Poem  of  the  Cid.  Translated.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

Southey’s  Poetical  Works.  Medium  8vo.  14s. 

RURAL  SPORTS,  HORSE  & CATTLE  MANAGEMENT  &c. 

Blaine’s  Encydopsedia  of  Rural  Sports.  8vo.  21s. 

Fitzwygram’s  Horses  and  Stables.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Francis’s  Treatise  on  Fishing  in  all  iti  Branches.  Post  8vo.  16s. 

Horses  and  Roads.  By  Free-Lance.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Miles’s  Horse’s  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

— Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.  Post  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

— Stables  and  Stable-Fittings.  Imperial  8vo.  16s. 

— Remarks  on  Horses’  Teeth.  Post  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Milner’s  Country  Pleasures.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Nevile’s  Horses  and  Riding.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  j 

Ronalds’s  Fly-Fisher’s  Entomology.  8vo.  14s.  i 

Steel’s  Diseases  of  the  Ox,  being  a Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology.  8vo.  15s.  j 

Stonehenge’s  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease.  Square  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  i 

— Greyhound.  Square  crown  8vo.  15s.  | 

Touatt’s  Work  on  the  Dog.  8vo.  6s.  | 

— — — — Horse.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  | 

Wilcocks’s  Sea-Fisherman.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d.  ! 

WORKS  OF  UTILITY  & GENERAL  INFORMATION.  i 

Acton’s  Modern  Cookery  for  Private  Families.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  j 

Black’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  1 

Buckton’s  Food  and  Home  Cookery.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  \ 

Bull  on  the  Maternal  Management  of  Children.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  M, 

Bull’s  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Campbell- Walker’s  Correct  Card,  or  How  to  Play  at  Whist.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Edwards  on  the  Ventilation  of  Dwelling-Houses.  Royal  8vo.  10s.  6cf. 

Johnson’s  (W.  & J.  H.)  Patentee’s  Manual.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6<2. 
Johnston’s  Land  Law  Ireland  Act.  Crown  8vo.  Is. 

Longman’s  Chess  Openings.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d!. 

Macleod’s  Economics  for  Beginners.  Small  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  . 

— Elements  of  Economics.  2 vols.  smaU  crown  8vo.  Vol.  I.  7s.  0^i.  | 

— Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking.  2 vols.  8vo.  26s. 

— Elements  of  Banking.  Fom'th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  j 

M’CuUoch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation.  8vo.  63s.  i 
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Maunder’s  Biographical  Treasury.  Pep.  8vo.,  6i. 

— Historical  Treasury.  Fcp.  8vo.  6i. 

— Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury.  Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 

— Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge,  edited  by  Ayre.  Pep.  8vo.  6*. 

— Treasury  of  Botany,  edited  by  Bindley  Si  Moore.  Two  Parts,  12i. 

— Treasury  of  Geography,  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

— Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Reference.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

— Treasury  of  Natural  History.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Pereira’s  Materia  Medina,  by  Bentley  and  Redwood.  8vo.  25s. 

Pewtner’s  Comprehensive  Specifier ; Building-Artificers’  Work,  Crown  8vo.  6s, 
Pole’s  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine. ' 1 vol.  8vo.  in  the  press. 

Reader’s  Time  Tables.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Scott’s  Farm  Valuer.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

— Rents  and  Purchases.  Crown  8vo.  6«. 

Smith’s  Handbook  for  Midwives.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  a Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England.  Fcp.  8vo.  9s. 
West  on  the  Diseasesof  Infancy  and  Childhood.  8vo.  18s. 

WilUch’s  Popular  Tables,  by  Marriott.  Crown  8vo.  10s. 

Wilson  on  Banking  Reform.  8vo.  7s.  6(f. 

— on  the  Resources  of  Modern  Countries  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

MUSICAL  WORKS  BY  JOHN  HULLAH,  LLD. 

HuUah’s  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6(f. 

Exercises  and  Figures  in  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  2d.  limp  doth  ; 

or  2 Parts,  6d.  each  sewed,  or  M.  each  limp  cloth. 

Large  Sheets,  containing  the  ‘ Exercises  and  Figures  in  Hullah’s  Method,’  in 
Two  Parcels  of  Eight,  price  6s.  each. 

Chromatic  Scale,  with  the  Inflected  Syllables,  on  Large  Sheet.  Is.  6<f. 

Card  of  Chromatic  Scale.  Id. 

Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.  Royal  8vo.  price  3s.  sewed  and  4s.  6d.  cloth  ; or 
in  2 Parts,  eaon  Is.  6d. 

Exercises  to  Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony.  Is. 

Grammar  of  Counterpoint.  Part  I.  super-royal  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Wilhem’s  Manual  of  Singing.  Parts  I.  & II.  2s.  6d.  or  together,  6s. 

Exercises  and  Figures  contained  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Wilhem’s  Manual.  Books 
I.  & II.  each  8d. 

Large  Sheets,  Nos.  1 to  8,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  I.  of  Wiihem’s  Manual, 
in  a Parcel,  6s. 

Large  Sheets,  Nos.  9 to  40,  containing  the  Exercises  in  Part  I.  of  Wilhem’s 
Manual,  in  Four  Parcels  of  Eight  Nos.  each,  per  Parcel,  6s. 

Large  Sheets,  Nos.  41  to  52,  oontaining  the  Figures  in  Part  n.  in  a Parcel,  9s. 
Hymns  for  the  Young,  set  to  Music.  Royal  8vo.  M.  sewed,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth. 
Infant  School  Songs.  6d. 

Notation,  the  Musical  Alphabet.  Crown  8vo.  6d. 

Old  English  Songs  for  Schools,  Harmonised.  6d. 

Rudiments  of  Musical  Grammar.  Royal  8vo.  3s. 

School  Songs  for  2 and  3 Voices.  2 Books,  8vo.  each  6d. 

A Shott  Treatise  on  the  Stave.  2s. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Modern  Music.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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SpottUwoode  <fc  Co.  Printers.  Nevo-street  Square,  London, 


